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Why freight trains back up to go forward 





IT’S TOUGH WORK [to slide a steel drum across 

a floor. The easy way is to roll it. And for 
the same reason it’s harder for a locomotive 
to get a string of freight cars moving when 
they’ re mounted on old-style friction bear- 
ings instead of roller bearings. 


DYNAMOMETER TEST SHOWS HOW TIMKEN 
BEARINGS CUT STARTING RESISTANCE 88% 
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38.5 LBS, PER TON NEEDED TO START FRICTION BEARING CAR 





ONLY 4.38 LBS. PER TON NEEDED TO START TIMKEN BEARING CAR 


STARTING RESISTANCE of friction bearings is 
extremely high (as this diagram shows) 
because metal slides against metal. By con- 
trast, starting resistance is reduced a whop- 
ping 88% with Timken bearings because 


they have true rolling motion. 





WITH TIMKEN BEARINGS a whole freight train 

starts smoothly as a unit. Without them, 
cars have to be jerked into motion one at a 
time—which means the train must be backed 
first to take up the slack. That’s why freight 
trains back up to go forward... 


... Unless they re ‘Roller Freight 


A “ROLLER FREIGHT” GETS UNDER WAY 
smoothly and effortlessly. No jolts and 
jars to damage lading. 

And because Timken tapered roller 
bearings remove all speed restrictions due 
to bearings, “Roller Freight” can whisk 
along ata passenger train clip. Delays due 

o “hot boxes” are eliminated. Shippers 
and consumers alike will benefit from 
speedier service. Merchandise will arrive 
in tip-top condition. 

“Roller Freight” also means operating 
economies for the railroads. Maintenance 
costs are cut, utilization of cars increased, 
fuel consumption reduced. No need for 
drastic winter cuts in freight tonnage 


NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A a < 


Already two great railroads have taken 
the next great step in railroading by going 
“Roller Freight” on a large scale. 1000 
Timken-equipped hopper cars for one; 
800 Timken-equipped stock cars for 
the other. 

Because Timken bearings take any com- 
bination of radial and thrust loads they’re 
first choice for the toughest jobs.Whether 
you build freight cars or automobiles, 
machine tools or tractors, for the best 
in bearings look for the trade-mark 
“Timken”. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company,Canton6,Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, Re- 
movable Rock Bits. 
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OU hear people say, “Look at the huge 
sales figures of corporations. They can 
afford anything.” Let’s see. 


Every corporation, even a factory, is in 
the business of buying and selling—buying 
materials, labor, supplies; selling a finished 
product. Everything a company buys today 
has gone up in price—more, in the case of 
the labor it buys, than prices have gone up 
in your corner stores. 


Inflation benefits no one and harms every- 
one, and harms corporations most of all 
because they have to finance today’s high 
wages and prices by the small profits of 
yesterday which taxes let them keep. 





WA LU 
DAY 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTEF 


Ithe High Cost of Living 


has hit corporations, too 


This vicious spiral of inflation will never 
be stopped until everyone in America is 
ruined and jobless, unless everyone (not just 
“the other fellow” but you and I and every- 
one) gives full value for every wage received, 
every price charged. 

Does that mean wages can’t be increased? 
No. But it does mean workers should pro- 
duce more to earn the increases they have 
already received (if all had done so, we 
wouldn’t have today’s high prices) and 
should agree to produce more to earn any 
other increase asked. 

The laws of economics can not be repealed. 
Everyone who ever tried it for long has 
ended in ruin. 


You can reach more people than ever. More 
people can reach you. 

Last year we added more than 10,000 new 
telephones every working day. We're doing 
even better than that now. 

More than 6,000,000 telephones—including 
many for your own particular friends and 
neighbors—have been added in the last two 
years. 

Nowhere in the world do people get so 
much for their telephone dollar as right here 
in this country. 
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to bearings, “Roller Freight” can whisk 
along ata passenger train clip. Delays due 

o “hot boxes” are eliminated. Shippers 
and consumers alike will benefit from 
speedier service. Merchandise will arrive 
in tip-top condition. 
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fuel consumption reduced. No need for 
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Already two great railroads have taken 
the next great step in railroading by going 
“Roller Freight” on a large scale. 1000 
Timken-equipped hopper cars for one; 
800 Timken-equipped stock cars for 
the other. 

Because Timken bearings take any com- 
bination of radial and thrust loads they’re 
first choice for the toughest jobs. Whether 
you build freight cars or automobiles, 
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he High Cost of Living 


has hit corporations, too 


OU hear people say, “Look at the huge 
sales figures of corporations. They can 
afford anything.” Let’s see. 


Every corporation, even a factory, is in 
the business of buying and selling—buying 
materials, labor, supplies; selling a finished 
product. Everything a company buys today 
has gone up in price—more, in the case of 
the labor it buys, than prices have gone up 
in your corner stores. 


Inflation benefits no one and harms every- 
one, and harms corporations most of all 
because they have to finance today’s high 
wages and prices by the small profits of 
yesterday which taxes let them keep. 









This vicious spiral of inflation will never 


be stopped until everyone in America is 


ruined and jobless, unless everyone (not just 
“the other fellow” but you and I and every- 
one) gives full value for every wage received, 
every price charged. 

Does that mean wages can’t be increased? 
No. But it does mean workers should pro- 
duce more to earn the increases they have 
already received (if all had done so, we 
wouldn’t have today’s high prices) and 
should agree to produce more to earn any 
other increase asked. 

The laws of economics can not be repealed. 


Everyone who ever tried it for long has 


ended in ruin. 








RUSSIA‘S WEAK POINTS.......000.000..P. 13 
Could Russia wage an aggressive war 
soon? No, say the experts. Russia lacks 
the industry, the transportation and the 
agriculture. But she is strong in other 
ways. Whether or not her growth in the 
next few years will make it possible for 
her to catch up with U.S. in industrial 
power is outlined here. 


DECLINE OF THE GENERALG..........P. 16 


Generals and admirals who came through 
the war victoriously now are retreating. 
Top jobs in Government, which went to 
military men in recent years, now are 
going to civilians. This article explains. 


‘SOFT SPOTS’ IN PRICES. ......00000000..P. 19 
It may seem incredible, but some prices 
are falling. Wheat, despite continued 
scarcity, is off in price. So are sugar, 
eggs, lard. Does this mean that general 
price reduction is near? Consumers can’t 
be that hopeful yet. 


LESS SPENDING FOR FUN...............P. 20 
It’s easier to find a room in a hotel, or a 
table in a night club. Resorts are less 
crowded than last year. This is good 
news for those who still have money to 
spend, not so good for businessmen in 
luxury trades. 


MONEY WAR AHEAD?..................P. 22 
France gained something when she de- 
valued the franc. She got a jump on 
other countries selling goods to the U. S. 
Other countries aren’t happy. Result 
may be war—a money war. 


BATTLE IN G.O.P. PRIMARIES P. 24 
Harold Stassen has started a wide-open 
fight in Republican ranks. It makes the 
State primaries more important than they 
world hove been. 


News within the News__— 


country is going into effect in Britain by 
midyear. It would mean free medical 
service, drugs, dental treatments for all. 
How the new system would work, and 
why many British doctors oppose it, is 
explained. 


CANADA‘S TRADE PROBLEM........P. 28 
Troubles in Canada can hurt the United 
States. Permanent damage may result to 
the $2,000,000,000-a-year market for 
U.S. goods. Marshall Plan may help, but 
U.S. still can expect some decline in 
trade with her northern neighbor. 


CALL FOR EUROPEAN UNITV..........P. 68 
Risk of war is mounting in Europe. Two 
British statesmen, of opposite political 
faiths, warn of dangers ahead. Here, in 
their own words, Foreign Secretary Bevin 
and former Prime Minister Churchill tell 
what they believe must be done if under- 
standing is to replace suspicion. 
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BIGGER VALUE 
EVERY DAY 


You can reach more people than ever. More 
people can reach you. 

Last year we added more than 10,000 new 
telephones every working day. We're doing 
even better than that now. 

More than 6,000,000 telephones—including 
many for your own particular friends and 
neighbors—have been added in the last two 
years. 

Nowhere in the world do people get so 
much for their telephone dollar as right here 
in this country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Ow to arrive at the right conclusion: 


WHEN YOU HAVE A BUSINESS TRIP TO TAKE, STOP,AND THINK A MOMENT 
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], You can travel in complete privacy in a Pullman room. 
If you’d like to clean up some work on the way, the 
porter will be glad to set up a table that makes your 
room an office on wheels. Or you can relax in comfort 
to your heart’s content. 


2, You can sleep like a million dollars in that big, soft 
Pullman bed. And your clothes are hung up, just as 
they are at home, so you'll be looking and feeling your 
best for those business appointments next day. 








3, You can shave and dress in the morning with every- 
thing you need right at hand. You have your own gleam- 
ing wash basin, toilet, towels, mirrors—and a buzzer that 
will bring the attentive Pullman porter to your door. 


4, You step down from the train, clear-eyed and refreshed. 
You’ve caught up on your work, had a swell night’s 
sleep, and arrived—on dependable railroad schedules- 
right in town, convenient to everything. Don’t these facts 
automatically lead you to the right conclusion? 


soon Gy Qrllman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


© 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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The drift in much of the world is.away from more socialism, away from the 
idea that everything can be decided best by planners in a bureaucracy. 
U.S. led the way by ending price control, rationing, by letting buyers and 
sellers in the market place decide what the dollar should be worth. 
Italy followed in 1947 when she let her lira try to find its own level. 
France now is starting to get back to a basis where the market place can 
set the level of prices and determine the direction in which trade flows. 
Germany could come to life fast if the planners gave her half a chance. 
Britain is the holdout. Britain hides her inflation, avoids action to ad- 
just to that inflation by going in for tighter and tighter controls, by an ex- 
panding use of subsidies, by using all kinds of devices that a bureaucracy can 
use to try to avoid recognizing a problem that is getting out of hand. 
It's doubtful that Britain can cover up her inflation forever. Even Rus- 
sia, with her supercontrols, had to recognize her inflation and to do something 
dig, soft to deal with it. At some point, the British will be forced to let the pound 
just ag find its own level. Planners won't always be able to hold the fort. 
ng your 





U.S. aid, Marshall Plan dollars, will be expected to help Europe get out 
from under some wartime controls without too much of a jolt. 

Dollars are offered as a sort of painkiller, a means of easing back to a 
system in which price can perform a function that planners now perform. 

Without dollars to provide a cushion, the effort to check inflation of a 
runaway sort could be very painful, could lead to strife, to Communist gains. 

U.S. billions are expected to be fewer for aid than the billions that would 
be required if left-wing regimes in Western Europe should grow from the pain 
that follows war-cost liquidation. U.S. then would need to arm to the teeth, 
would find itself face to face with a hostile Europe. 

That's really what it all is about. 











U.S. dollar, will stay tied to gold at $35 to the ounce. 

The dollar, with a fixed price in gold, will be the world standard. 

French franc won't find its troubles ended by present revaluation. It is 
very doubtful if Frenchmen will give up gold, dollars, for francs, no matter 
what the price is. France has a lot more adjusting to do. 

Pound sterling will be held at $4.03 as long as Britain gains by it. 

British pound will be adjusted when sellers' market ends, when Britain 
finds that it takes a cheaper pound to move goods she must sell. 

Canada's dollar will keep its value for the foreseeable future. 
freshed. France and Italy will be a sort of American tourists' paradise during 
night’s months ahead, with prices cheap in dollars. England will remain high priced. 
dules— Germany at some point soon will have to have her currency adjusted. Officials 
eis now find it easier to pour out billions of dollars than to make up their minds 
| on the question of whether or not to set policies to let Germany recover. 




















In U.S., Mr. Truman's demotion of Marriner Eccles fits into the pattern. 
Mr. Eccles, as Reserve Board Chairman, favored centralized control of bank- 
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lending policy, favored rather firm direction of money policy by Washington. 

Bankers opposed the idea of a central U.S. bank, opposed policies that 
would give any official or board power to exercise firm control over lending 
policies of individual bankers on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. Truman found bankers uncomfortable with a feeling that something might 
be done unexpectedly by the Reserve Board to upset the credit applecart. 

And the President himself preferred to try to make sure that nothing would 
be done in the field of money or credit control that would precipitate a crack 
in the boom before the voting is over in November. 

If the White House has its way, any tinkering with credit in the months 
ahead will be done with the greatest caution, will avoid any action that might 
serve to touch off a sudden money crisis, or anything like a money panic. 


Inflation, as a matter of fact, is taking another big turn upward. 

Wage increases, scattered now, soon will come in a third-round flood. 

Price rises will follow wage rises, reflecting added wage costs. 

Tax cuts will follow to release for spending a flow of dollars that had 
been; going into the Treasury, separated out from the spending stream. 

Payments to veterans in school, learning on jobs, will be raised soon. 

Marshall Plan spending then will come along. It will tend to be bunched in 
the period right after the money is made available. That's when pipe-line fill- 
ing will start. Orders are likely to be heavy in the initial period. 

Net of it all is going to be more pressure for price rises. 











Men's suits are to be raised in price again. 

New cars will cost more after a wage increase is given to auto workers. 

Butter is heading back to about $1 a pound. 

Meat gradually will become scarcer and higher priced until a climax is 
reached in August or September. Supplies will be shortest then. 

Building costs keep creeping higher, although at a slower rate. 

Rent control will be extended in about the present form. 

Price control for meat and other products seems very unlikely. It is urged 
by Mr. Truman, but sparks little interest in Congress. 

Rationing of meat may come back. It's about 50-50, no more than that. 

Actually, when U.S. ended OPA, the decision was made to let price do the 
rationing of goods. Price at some point controls inflation by adjusting the 
level of demand to the available supply at the price asked. Over an extended 
period, supply tends to outrun demand as prices keep going up. There then is 
an adjustment, a recession, a bust, whatever you want to call it. 

The higher prices go, the harder can be the fall that follows. 

















Peacetime draft is dead for this year at least, probably for longer. 

St. Lawrence Waterway stands little chance of approval now. 

Health insurance, broader old-age insurance coverage, other plans for wid- 
ening social security are unlikely to get approval of Congress in 1948. 

Marshall Plan will be approved, with about $5,000,000,000 made available 
for 15 months against the $6,800,000,000 asked by Mr. Truman. 

Spending by Government will be cut a little, maybe to $37,500,000,000. 

So long as the boom runs on, Congress won't do much that's exciting. 

















To help the busy reader follow important trends, we are extending the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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\) THEN faced with an operating or design 

problem which involves specialized 
knowledge, industrial plants often call in trained 
engineers whose wide experience along certain 
lines supplements the knowledge and skill of 
their own personnel. 

Many plants find that the services of Gulf Lub- 
tication Engineers are particularly helpful—in 
installing and maintaining efficient lubrication 





t getting the advantage 
of this specialize lubrication engineering service? 







- MAKES AVAILABLE A LARGE 4 
CORPS OF TRAINED LUBRICATION 
ENGINEERS, EXPERTS IN THE PROPER 
LUBRICATION AND MAINTENANCE 

imme = OF EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
i _~ EQUIPMENT 


EEN ll, 





practice and also in designing improved lubrica- 
tion into machines and equipment. 

If you are not already getting the benefits of 
this specialized counsel, write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer to call. He will offer con- 
crete suggestions that will effectively assist you to 
obtain better machine performance, reduced 
down time, and lower maintenance costs. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston * New York - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
New Orleans * Houston ° Louisville - Toledo 
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FTER the first World War, Prohibition was 

slipped over on the people of the United States 
by propaganda, started during the war, that it was 
necessary as a war emergency. 


The fighting in World War II has been over for 
more than two years. Now many thoughtful people 
are wondering if we are threatened with Prohibition 
again. Certainly the dry propaganda mill is work- 
ing overtime again, but it isn’t quite clear whether 
the 1948 “party line” is that Prohibition is necessary 
because the last war is not over, or because there is 
a third World War just around the corner. 


In any event, the Congress is being asked to ex- 
tend legislation to restrict distillers to a few days’ 
grain supply each month. 


This would be a long step toward bringing 
back Prohibition. 


It cannot be for any other purpose. 
It cannot be to save grain. 


The use of corn for distilling does not deprive 
America or the world of a single slice of bread. 


As for wheat, the distilling industry uses less 
than one thousandth of one per cent of the total 


supply. 
So the purpose must be Prohibition. 


Even a school boy economist knows you do not 
save any grain when you restrict only ove industry 
that uses about 1% of the total. 


This is true because restricting one industry’s 1 
per cent sounds a warning to the users of the other 
99 per cent of the possibility of allocation in their 
industries and actually encourages them—in the 
absence of any restriction—to process or pile up as 
much grain as they can. Just tell anybody that some- 
thing is going to be scarce, and he will buy more 
than he normally uses. 


The fact that grain could be distilled anywhere 
in the whole wide world including countries which 
import our American grain—while American dis- 


Is Prohibition 








tilleries were shut down—proves that ours was thd 
only country that fell for such economic nonsepg 
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No other country is destroying a source of goy hs 


ernmental revenue big enough to pay half thibess tt 
cost of the Marshall plan. gric 








No other country is destroying an industry ep 
ploying, directly and indirectly, more than tm 
million of its citizens. 
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The claim that the restriction of American dis 








tillers has any humanitarian or economic basis i But 
{ , 
dry propaganda—and nothing else! wd 





It might be hard to persuade the Americaffhe fa 
workers who are out of work in Lawrenceburyjjomet 
Indiana, to agree that the shipment of our grain fagput al 
distilling in Canada or any other country by foreiggwhich 
workmen could serve any humanitarian, econom@pl mot 
or social purpose. 
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Distilleries behind the Iron Curtain were report} Am 
running with American grain. han 5 







America has sixty Lawrenceburgs! 





American Distilleries were shut down in 25 state 






Canadian distillers ran at capacity. 






British distillers ran at capacity. 








The very countries that are asking America ft 0 tell 
food are asking for more American grain for di phitke 
tilling and brewing than the whole Americag'*> ' 


distilling industry has ever used in any ye - 


When the American distillers were shut dowgP® acce 
in November and December, Canada doubled Th 
imports of American corn. Canada is not a starvi lee ah 
country. 






bld, or 
In the last four months of 1947, which includ@inature 
the American shutdown period, Canada import Tr 
almost one and a half million bushels of Americ he 
rye. In the same period the year before they imp" Pé 
ported none. 
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- NONsens ; phi coer ‘ 
If the American distilling industry were un- 


stricted it would use at the most as we have said, 
xs than 1 per cent of the grain. The Secretary of 
griculture has issued an order, now in effect, cut- 
ing this down to 2 of 1 per cent. This 12 of 1 
vr cent is supposed to save the world, yet the Sec- 
tary of Agriculture tells a committee of the Senate 
hat we will have plenty of grain. 
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co hai’ But our processing of even this small amount of 
ic basis i 


ain would not remove it from the food economy. 
Daly the foreign governments seem to appreciate 


Americughe fact that distilling not only keeps men and 
renceburgwomen employed, and adds to government revenue, 
r grain {put also results in by-product feed supplements 


vhich are returned to the food economy in the form 


by foreig ¢ 
Mf more meat, milk, butter, eggs, poultry and pork. 


- economi 


Some say that at least 45 per cent of the grain we 
se is thus returned to the food economy in the form 
bf animal feeds. And some say more than 100 per 
ent is returned in the feeding value of the vitamin- 
ich high-protein residue. 


1 25 state 


As we said in the beginning—the restriction 
e reporttif American distillers can have no other purpose 

han prohibition! The dry propagandist will try 
nerica {glo tell you that there is an enormous gallonage of 
in for digtbiskey in this country. Actually, all during the 
vat, this industry converted all its facilities to mak- 
_pog alcohol for ammunition and synthetic rubber. 
iny YAAfter the war it was closed down month after month 
hut dowge® account of European needs for grain. 
oubled i 
a starvil 


_— 


America 


The truth is that there is today in the United States 
ust about one year’s supply of whiskey four years 
bid, or older. The rest is green whiskey, not yet 
) includigmatured and ready for market. 

imports a. 

Americ The distilling business needs no defense by us. 
- they imp’Be people and the Congress of the United States 


decided through the Twenty-First Amendment to 
the Constitution that it is a legal business and a 
recognized part of our economy. More than a hun- 
dred thousand American citizens invested their sav- 
ings in this industry on this assurance. 


Don’t let anyone tell you that the distillers are 
against aid to Europe. 


Last year, this was the only industry that made a 
separate and voluntary contribution for the feeding 
of hungry people in other lands. The Distillers 
bought and paid for 20 million pounds of grain for 
Europe. 


From October 25th to December 25th, we shut 
down voluntarily in answer to the plea that it would 
encourage others to make sacrifices. Schenley paid 
full wages—over a million dollars—to its employees 
who were thrown out of work. 


We believe that hungry people everywhere 
should be fed. It is the American tradition to give 
of our resources to succor the needy and the 
unfortunate wherever they may be. 


We are ready and willing to contribute on the 
same basis as every other American industry to 
the cost of providing relief to the people of 
Europe. But we do not agree that this can best 
be done by a partial or complete return to Pro- 
hibition. We do not believe it can be done by 
destroying or restricting an industry which the 
American people expressly voted into existence. 


We do not believe it can be done by weaken- 
ing our home economy through the loss of 
billions of dollars of revenue for National, State, 
and Local governments; or by throwing hun- 
dreds of thousands of American workers out of 
their jobs. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
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Under the balcony. What really hap- 
pened about President Truman’s White 
House balcony runs like this: 

An early-summer hot spell last year 
set the President to thinking it would be 
nice to have a handy outdoor spot where, 
in privacy, he could get a little air. Down 
South he had seen balconies within porti- 
coes and thought one of those would be 
about right. It could be fitted into the 
South Portico of the White House. 

Mr. Truman knew, of course, that any 
architectural change in the White House 
always stirs up a fuss among tradition- 
loving taxpayers. But the Fine Arts Com- 
mission had to be consulted, and so, or- 
dering secrecy, he asked its opinion. The 
answer was “No,” but FAC has no veto 
power and Mr. Truman was determined. 

FAC, seeing that he intended to go 
ahead anyway, said the least he could do 
was get a competent architect and sug- 
gested several. From among them Mr. 
Truman chose William A. Delano, who 
liked the idea because a balcony would 
eliminate the need for protruding awn- 
ings which for years had offended his 
aesthetic sense. 

FAC still protested, and Mr. Truman 
replied he thought the Commission had 
said the balcony would be all right if Mr. 
Delano approved it. FAC said that was 
not the case at all. There it stands. 


Anyway, the balcony is being built, at - 


a cost of $15,000. Mr. Truman has at 
least one summer in which to enjoy it. 


Jobs and income. The furor over 
grain speculation has produced a pro- 
posal that top Government officials, in- 
cluding Congressmen, be required to 
state all sources and amounts of outside 
income annually. This produced questions 
as to what the actual legal situation is. 


In general, it comes down not to law, | 


but to the scrupulous good taste of the 
officeholder. If his personal interests are 
affected by his official decisions, he dis- 
poses of those interests. 

Otherwise there are few restrictions. 
Among the few: The Secretary of the 
Treasury may own no Government bonds. 
Members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion are forbidden all commercial hold- 
ings. And an old Treasury regulation says 
no employe can hold any interest in al- 
cohol and tobacco companies. It dates 
back to the days when they were the 
Government’s chief source of income. 

But, actually, it’s hardly a secret that 
there are wealthy men both in Congress 
and in the executive departments who did 
not shed their wealth when they took 
their Government jobs. The proposed 
new law is aimed at them. 


Debt consciousness. A.L.M. Wig- 
gins, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 


The March of the News___ 


keeps a little placard on his desk, faceq 
so that visitors may read it. It tells its 
own story, and Mr. Wiggins’s principal 
preoccupation. The placard says; 
“During the 12 seconds required ty 
read this sentence, interest on the public 
debt of the U.S. Government amounted 
to $1,902.00, or $158.50 per second” 


Political custom. Most old political 
customs are dictated by political realities 
and the custom about to be broken by 
Harold E. Stassen is no exception. This js 
the tradition that usually bars a pres. 
dential candidate from seeking Convep. 
tion votes in the home State of a rival 
candidate. 

Usually, the home-State man has the 
home-State vote sewed up so tightly that 
an outsider could not snare so much as 
an alternate delegate. So the outsider, 
bowing to reality, makes a fine show of 
courtesy and announces that under no cir- 
cumstances would he try to take the fa- 
vorite son’s ballots away from him. 

It works the other way, however, with 
Mr. Stassen, Senator Robert A. Taft and 
Ohio. Mr. Stassen is entering the Ohio 
presidential primary against the Senator. 
By all reports, Mr. Taft’s hold on the State 
is not complete, There is an anti-Taft fac. 
tion in the party there. Labor is warring 
on the Senator, and you don’t have to be 
a Republican to vote in the Republican 
primary. Mr, Stassen is confining his cam- 
paign to selected industrial districts, Be- 
sides, it is not forgotten that the Senator 
barely won his last election, by 18,000 
votes out of 2,983,000 cast. 

So, in this case, the outsider, Mr. Stas- 
sen, has something to gain. He honors 
the old tradition, however, by staying out 
of Mr. Taft’s home town, Cincinnati. A 
Taft just doesn’t lose in that city. 


The weather. The weatherman has 
been calling some queer ones in the East 
this winter, and receiving his customary 
thanks from the citizenry. He failed to 
spot the big blizzard in New York, missed 
another that hit Washington and called 
two snowstorms for the national capita 
that failed to appear. 

But the weatherman is used to abuse 
and really proud of his over-all record of 
83 per cent accuracy in predicting rain, 
snow, hail, fog and sunshine. The New 
York storm came in from a sea area from 
which no reports were received. Minute 
temperature changes can induce snow- 
fall. While temperatures usually are pre- 
dictable within three to four degrees, 
snow sometimes is difficult to forecast. 

The weatherman’s art progresses but 
slowly. Storms don’t move in a straight 
line or at a steady speed, and devices 
for observing them at all times and in 
all areas still are lacking. 
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The indented flue is an invention of Day & Night, one of the Dresser 
Industries. It is part of a hot water heater. It ingeniously wrings heat 
from a gas flame as water is wrung from a towel. Day & Night’s superior 
water heater is riding high on the housing program. 

But it is linked to the gas well thousands of miles away. The huge 
demand for Dresser-built gas appliances creates a corresponding demand 
for more gas wells. Roughnecks who drill are calling for more and 
more Security bits and Ideco drawworks. It’s a perfect picture of how a 
strong demand in just one phase of the building industry spirals a boom 
in other industries. All along the line, the gas pipe line, demand is up. 
More booster stations with compressors and meters, more storage tanks, 


more couplings, more of everything Dresser-member companies make. 


DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB= 


from well to refinery for the Oil Industry— by 


from source to home appliance for the Gas Industry 
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- pneck in Texas ig flue Epidemic 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 








BITUMINOUS COAL... . LIGHTS THE WAY... 


The miner you see above is guiding an electric drill as it 
bores a blast hole in solid coal— one of the first tasks in taking 
coal from the mine. 

He’s not holding the drill, however—for it’s suspended 
from a boom, somewhat like a dentist’s drill, and he swings 
it easily to the place he wants it. And he needn't carry the 
drill anywhere—for both drill and boom are mounted on an 
electric mine locomotive, which can travel everywhere in the 
mine over the mine’s extensive railway system. 

Such mobile drills are only one of many types of machines 
which have cut down manual labor for the coal miner, while 
increasing his output. Today, more than 91% of all bitu- 
minous coal mined underground is mechanically cut . . . about 
60% is mechanically loaded... only about 4% is mined by 
pick and shovel. | 














And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s coal mines are the most productive— 
and pay their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 


Livinc conpiTI0ns of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing —due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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RUSSIA’‘S WEAK POINTS IN A WAR: 
INDUSTRY AT 1902 LEVEL OF U.S. 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Russia lacks strength to wage 
an early offensive war. 

industry in Russia 12 years 
from now will be at U. S. level of 
19]5. By 1950, Russia will be at 
position of U.S. in 1904. 

Transport, agriculture, lack of 
skills are weaknesses. 

Russian strength is in man 
power, undeveloped resources in 
raw materials, a nearly impreg- 
nable geographic position. 


Russia is not strong enough indus- 
trially, at this time, to support an of- 
fensive war. Even by 1960—12 years 
from now—Russia’s industrial strength 
is likely to be only about two fifths 
that of U. S., although far greater than 
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EXPECTED TO EQUAL 


at present and well ahead of the 
British Empire. 

It is possible to give an authoritative 
appraisal of Russia’s industrial strength 
as it now stands and as it is expected to 
stand in 1960. This appraisal rests upon 
information in the hands of the U. S. and 
British governments, and is made for offi- 
cial use by those best qualified to ap- 
praise that information. 

Russia’s present strength, this appraisal 
shows, is in her large population and in 
her geographical position, which is almost 
impregnable. Her future opportunities 
rest in that large population and in im- 
mense natural resources that can be 
exploited in years to come. Russia’s 
weakness, in addition to the war dam- 
age she suffered, is in her poor system 
of transportation, in the relatively low 
level of skills of her people, and in 
an agriculture that is chronically unable 
to fill needs. 

The stage reached by Russia in her 
development can best be understood 


Growth 


through a series of comparisons with 
what the United States has done and is 
doing. These are shown in charts on this 
page and pages 14 and 15. 

In over-all capacity, Russia is about 
45 years behind this country. By 1940, 
just before her war with Germany, her 
economic potential was equal to that of 
the U.S. in 1902. By 1950, at the end of 
the present five-year plan, her potential 
is expected to equal that of the U.S. in 
1904. And, by 1960, if present trends are 
continued, she will achieve an economic 
position about equal to that of this coun- 
try in 1915. 

In worker efficiency, Russia in 1960 
will be nowhere near the U.S. level of 
1915, however. Careful estimates, made 
from available data, are that her produc- 
tion per capita in 1960 will be about half 
that of the U.S. in 1915. 

In railroad mileage, Russia is far be- 
hind the United States. By 1940, the total 
mileage of her railroads was about equal 
to that of the U.S. in 1872, which was 
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57,323. Today, this country has more 
than 226,000 miles of railroads. 

Russia’s_ development, from 1928, 
when she began to stress industry build- 
ing, up to 1940, was very similar to that 
of the United States in the period of 
industrial growth that followed the 
Civil War. The industrial progress of 
Russia previous to 1940 was about one 
and one fourth times as fast as that of 
the United States previous to 1902. But 
it remains to be seen whether she can 
even equal the U.S. rate of industrial 
growth in the future. 

A big setback to Russia’s industrial 
program resulted from the war. Of the 
capacity she had achieved by 1941, she 
lost 58 per cent of her rolling stock, 45 
per cent of her steel preduction, 44 per 
cent of her electrical cayacity, and 58 per 
cent of her coal production. She also lost 
one fourth of her livestock and millions 
of homes, farm buildings, churches, 
schools, bridges and business structures 
of all kinds. Her economic potential 
dropped from 42 per cent to only 25 per 
cent of U.S. capacity. Now, a primary 
purpose of the current five-year plan is to 
replace what was destroyed in the war 
and to build back reserves of materials 
and food. This helps to explain why, by 
1950, Russia is expected to advance only 
to the U.S. level of 1904. 

Basic weaknesses in Russia's econo- 
my, however, nad held her back for many 
years and will continue to handicap her 
for years to come. 

Poor transportation is one of the 
main reasons for her slow progress. Rus- 
sia’s railroad mileage, only one fourth 
that of U.S., has to serve an area about 
three times as large. She has few good 
automobile highways. About the only 
roads adapted to cross-country use are 
those leading from Moscow north to Len- 
ingrad, west to Minsk, and south to Kiev 
and Kharkov. What autos and trucks are 
owned are used mostly in cities. There, 
most of the streets are so rough that mo- 
tor vehicles are soon shaken to pieces, 


14 


and the average life of an automobile or 
truck is only 8,000 miles. Water trans- 
portation is of little help to Russia, except 
by way of the Caspian and Black seas 
and a few large rivers such as the Volga. 
In summer, the sea route along the north- 
ern coast is used to some extent. 

Recently, numerous transportation bot- 
tlenecks have developed. To overcome 
them, Russia now is building 4,500 miles 
of new railroad lines and 7,800 miles of 
second tracks. She also is replacing 
87,000 miles of rails. She is electrifying 
3,300 miles of railway, mostly in the 
Urals and in Siberia. 

An inadequate agriculture makes 
shortage of food a frequent problem. Of 
Russia’s vast land area, more than half is 
in forests, 18 per cent is desert or semi- 
desert, and 15 per cent is above the 
Arctic Circle and consists of frozen tun- 
dra. Only about one eighth of the land 
area—the black-dirt steppe—is really fer- 
tile. That land is almost completely 
plowed and sown to crops, but produc- 
tion is handicapped by lack of machinery, 
poor crop rotation and lack of livestock. 
The net result is that food supply tends 
to lag behind the increasing population. 
This chronic shortage of food eventually 
may be remedied, if Russia is able to 
buy the surplus supplies normally pro- 
duced in Southeastern Europe. Right 
now, however, she is trying hard to in- 
crease food output at home. 

Lack of skilled workers accounts for 
much of Russia’s poor industrial showing, 
compared with U. S. To offset this handi- 
cap, the Soviet leaders are laying great 
stress on speeding up production under 
their piecework system. Also, since the 
war, they have made as much use as 
possible of skilled artisans among the 
German prisoners. 

Backward technology has kept Rus- 
sia largely dependent on foreign countries 
for designs, except in the field of weapons. 
The Russian motor-vehicle industry, for 
example, does not produce any basic de- 
signs of its own, but copies American or 
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British models. Changes, if any, are onh 
minor. Besides, the time lag between out. 
put of a new foreign model and Spe 
production of that same model is increas. 
ing. As the chart on this page shows, this 
lag averaged only 3 years before 1935 
Between that year and 1941, it averaged 
4.3 years. But, in the present period, the 
lag has increased to 9 years. This back. 
ward technology, if it holds true in the 
atomic-energy field, will put Russia far 
behind the U.S. in producing atomic 
bombs. 

Faulty accounting methods often 
lead to extreme waste in the Soviet econ 
omy. During the recent war, accounting 
in the central offices of the Government 
monopolies was so poor that, for a time, 
supplies of precision instruments were 
completely lost. As a result, many factory 


Efficiency 





IN 1960, RUSSIAN PRODUCTION PER CAPITA 
EXPECTED TO BE HALF U. S. PRODUCTION 
PER CAPITA OF 1915 
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IN 1940, THE SOVIETS 
e only F heads could not find out where, in the 
n out: F entire country, they could obtain any of 
Spe these badly needed instruments. 
CTeas- Errors of management often are cost- 
s, this ly, too. Recently, the top Soviet managers 
1935. F failed to expand the supply of fuel in 
raged | step with the expanding capacity of 
d, the | machine tools, and now the fuel shortage 
back- | is a bottleneck that is hampering factory 
n the production. Another recent case was the 
ia far | Government’s failure to provide for dis- 
tomic | tribution of the increasing quantities of 
goods that were being produced. In gen- 
often | eral, the Soviet economy, with its highly 
econ # centralized management, can turn out big 
nting F quantities of goods on a mass-production 
ment | basis, But it often bogs down when the 
time, f problem is to fill small, specialized orders. 
were All these weaknesses of the Soviet 
ctory 


economy are being taken into account by 
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U.S. officials, as they try to size up 
Russia’s probable future course. 

Basic advantages enjoyed by Rus- 
sia are recognized, at the same time, as 
tending to offset her weak points. 

A big and growing population gives 
the Soviet Government plenty of man 
power both for essential production and 
for military purposes. The chart on this 
page shows that, by 1960, Russia’s popu- 
lation is expected to be 225,000,000, 
compared with 174,000,000 in 1939. 
This growth is in spite of her loss of 


25,000,000 soldiers and civilians during 


the war. In another war, if U.S. should 
try to match Russia’s armed forces in 
numbers, American war production at 
home might suffer. Or, if war production 
at home were given priority, the armed 
forces of U.S. might not have enough 
men to cope with Russia’s armies. 

Vast resources in Russia still are un- 
developed. Coal, iron ore, manganese, 
petroleum, phosphates, potash, asbestos 
and platinum are especially abundant. 
Russia is believed to have 55 per cent 
of the world’s reserves of petroleum. 
Three steel centers—in the Ukraine, the 
Urals, and the Kuznetsk basin—are devel- 
oped, while two other potential ones far- 
ther east are not yet being utilized. How- 
ever, some of Russia’s minerals are so 
remote their use would not be economic. 
She is acutely deficient in others. And 
her present supplies of petroleum are so 
short she is shifting to coal and other 
hard fuels wherever possible. 

Dictatorial powers of the Russian 
Government give it certain advantages 
for carrying out a definite production pro- 
gram. These powers permit channeling 
of both materials and man power into 
what are considered most essential uses. 
These powers also permit decentraliza- 
tion of industry, with a view to bomb 
defense. 

The “heartland” position of Russia 
in Europe and Asia is considered her big- 
gest advantage of all. Napoleon and Hit- 
ler both tried to invade Russia and came 





off second best. Responsible military lead- 
ers in U.S. believe this country would 
not be able to“succeed where Napoleon 
and Hitler failed. 

Russia, in other words, could be very 
strong in fighting a defensive war on or 
near her own soil, even though she is too 
weak to attack the United States. 

What is happening in Russia now, 
under her newest five-year plan, is a 
powerful drive to make up for war dam- 
age and overcome some of the most glar- 
ing long-time weaknesses in her economy. 
Nearly half of the money spent under 
this plan will be used for reconstruction 
in the devastated areas, while one sixth 
will be spent on the railroads. In addi- 
tion, Russia is concentrating on heavy 
industry and electric power. Total output 
already is declared to be about back to 
the prewar level. But, in that total, heavy 
industry has a bigger place than before 
the war, while consumer-goods output is 
held down. Heavy industry can serve 
the double purpose of bolstering Russia’s 
military. strength and possibly yielding 
more consumer goods later on. 

Can Russia overtake U. $.? Prob- 
ably not for many years, declare the 
experts who have studied this question. 
Their opinion is that Russia by 1960 
will be able to advance only about two 
thirds of the way to the production goals 
that Premier Stalin in 1946 said he hoped 
Russia could reach within 15 years. 

Actually, say the U.S. and British ex- 
perts, it is a mistake to think of Russia 
as a vast territory of untold wealth and 
unlimited possibilities. Most of the in- 
dustries, farm land and population of 
Russia are concentrated in a triangle that 
stretches from Leningrad and the Ukraine 
on the west to the new industrial areas 
of central Siberia on the east. The tri- 
angle is only a small fraction of Russia’s 
huge area, but it is the fraction that is 
the main source of Russia’s economic 
potential. And that potential is held to 
be now too weak to support the waging 
of an offensive war. 
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Declining Role of Military 
In Key Government Posts 


Military men in key Govern- 
ment jobs are becoming fewer. 
Postwar trend toward military 
appointments has turned down- 
ward. 

Generals are leaving some 
Government posts, are scheduled 
to leave others this year. A veto 
by Congress put the skids on new 
military appointments. As a re- 
sult a general for President now 
is very unlikely. 

Admirals and generals remain 
in foreign-policy jobs, but are 
withdrawing all along the line 
elsewhere. 


Generals and admirals are staging 
~ retreat from top Government jobs 
that they have been invading since 
wars end. The trend toward use of 
professional military men in key fed- 
eral positions now is down, not up. 

Appointment of generals and admirals 
to high Government jobs has been caus- 
ing some concern in Congress. U. S. for- 
eign policy is shaped by a general as Sec- 
retary of State and an admiral as Chief 
of Staff and policy adviser to the Presi- 
dent. Another general backs this team as 
Ambassador to Russia, while an admiral 
serves as head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Two generals have been prom- 
inent in political plans for the 1948 presi- 
dential race. By late last year, an even 
dozen professional military men were in 
key jobs. 

Now, however, that trend is being 
thrown into reverse. General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has backed away 
from the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s chances for the nomination are 
down sharply. Some generals already 
have left their “civilian” posts, others are 
scheduled to leave. An effort to head an- 
other Government agency with an Air 
Force general is vetoed by Congress. 
Only in the foreign-policy field are gen- 
erals and admirals still holding top jobs. 

Indications that military career men 
will not take over key Government posts 
as a permanent thing appear in these de- 
velopments: 
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Stepping down from those posts in 
recent months has been a succession of 
military “top brass.” 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, for example, 
is succeeded as head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration by Carl R. Gray, Jr., a civil- 
ian railroad executive. 

Maj. Gen. John R. Hilldring has been 
replaced as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Occupied Areas by Charles E. Saltz- 
man, a wartime officer but not a pro- 
fessional military man. 

Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, earlier, 
had been succeeded as head of U.S. 


—Acme 


HE STAYS IN 
Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 


atomic-energy development by a civilian 
commission under David E. Lilienthal. 

Turned down by Congress for the 
job of Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is another military career man, 
Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter. General 
Kuter had been appointed to the post to 
succeed James M. Landis, the retiring 
chairman, but a Senate committee re- 
jected his appointment because “it would 
establish a precedent to appoint military 
men to civilian positions.” 

Scheduled to leave other top Gov- 
ernment posts are these military officers: 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay is to be replaced 
as administrator of the United States 
occupation zone of Germany about June 
30, when the State Department takes 
over jurisdiction from the Army. 

Lieut. Gen. Goeffrey Keyes is to be 
replaced later by a civilian in his position 





as administrator of the U.S. zone of Ay, 
tria. 

General MacArthur's post as Allied 
commander in Japan, too, now is cop. 
sidered temporary, with a civilian ad. 
ministrator slated to take over the occy. 
pation there in the next year or two, 

Remaining military figures who ¢. 
pect to stay in high Government jobs ¢ 
this time include only two top adminis. 
trators, four .ambassadors, one White 
House adviser: 

George C. Marshall, General of the 
Army, exerts great influence as head 
of the State Department, normally , 
civilian job, while technically he is stlj 
in the Army. 

Rear Admiral R. K. Hillenkoette: 
serves as head of the independent Cep. 
tral Intelligence Agency. Director of that 
agency, by law, can be either a civilian 
or a member of the armed forces, 


) —Harris & Ewing 
HE STAYS OUT 
Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter 


Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith te 
mains on the Army’s rolls while acting 
in the key civilian job of Ambassador to 
Russia. 


Other U. S. ambassadors include three * 


officers retired from active duty: Admiral 
Alan G. Kirk, to Belgium; Brig. Gea. 
Frank T. Hines, to Panama; Gen. Thomas 
Holcomb (USMC), to the Union of South 
Africa. 

Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy te 
tains his job as Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent, a post carrying wide influence in 
civilian policy making, yet one for which 
only a general or admiral is qualified. 

The trend, thus, is away from using 
military career men in key U. S. Govert- 
ment positions. The generals and ad 
mirals, it seems, are not to take on a 
added role over years just ahead any 
more than they did after World War | 
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“In Detroit recently,” says Mr. Laux, “my business 
finished, I offered a friend a ride back to New York 
in Sports Afield’s 4-place Bonanza. But he had other 
plans. I took off at 2:30 p.m. and reached my 
country club near New York at 6. Just to needle 
my friend, | phoned him in Detroit where he was 
still waiting—with a night’s travel ahead! 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring 
an informative brochure on ‘ 


American Business.” Write 


Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


by David N. Laux, Vice President 
Sports Afield Magazine 
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“This is just one example of the speed and mobility 
our Bonanza gives our top men. Distance had kept 
us from making trips. Now Chicago and even the 
coast are near with this fast, comfortable plane. 
We're averaging better than 3.000 miles a week in it. 
Because it cuts the waste out of travel time, we do a 


week's work in two days”! 


The Air Fl BEECHCRAFT 
sakes a “ann eB AE SUAS | 
MODEL 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 





Before choosing any printing paper... 












Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


It sparkles with brightness to the 
very fiber! Yes, that’s literally 
true of Levelcoat* printing paper 
—for the luster of Levelcoat be- 
gins with a blend of “brightness” 
fibers in the pulp itself. And over 
this basic body whiteness is a 
bright, white-coated surface which 
brings out all the brilliance in 
your finest printed piece — gives 
it the Levelcoat lift. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Like a gorgeous gem against a 
lovely throat, your fine color 
printing glows on smoother Level- 
coat paper. For the full, fine- 
textured surface of Levelcoat is a 
product of clays especially chosen 
for their soft “face powder” quality. 
And at Kimberly-Clark a special 
process controls the “flowing on” 
of this surface to a point of fine 
precision. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


In setting the price to the adver- 
tiser and the profit to the printer, 
press time is a dominating factor. 
Thus it is that both buyers and 
producers of printing like the 
smooth, dependable printability of 
Levelcoat. Try this fine coated 
paper on your next printing job. 
Enjoy the trouble-free production 
of uniformly beautiful work, at 
the peak of press efficiency ! 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in the following grades: 
Trufectt, Kimfectt, Multifectt 
and Rotofectt. 


* TRADEMARK 
T. M. REG. U, S. PAT. OFF, 


Cla’ | KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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‘SOFT SPOTS’ AMID RISING PRICES 


Effects of Bigger Supply on Some Materials 


Prices, living costs, keep edg- 
ing higher on the indexes. 

Price declines, though, are be- 
ginning to show up for more and 
more products where supply re- 
acts quickly on demand. 

Sugar is cheaper. So are eggs, 
oranges, lard. Wheat is off. Rub- 
ber and hides are lower. Cotton 
cloth can be had for less. 


The level of prices keeps pushing 
higher and higher. Prices, at whole- 
sale, have risen during 12 of the last 
13 weeks. Retail prices keep climbing 
to new high ground, too. 

There are exceptions to the rise in 
prices, however. These exceptions are 
tending to center in raw materials, where 
markets are sensitive to shifts in supply 
and demand. The strong rise that is oc- 
curring in the general price index is cen- 
tering just now in prices of finished goods. 

What is happening to the more sen- 
sitive prices is shown by the accompany- 
ing table. This table reveals declines from 
postwar highs in a number of commodi- 
ties. It indicates that, in some markets, 
supply is beginning to catch up with de- 
mand and to check the rise that has been 
so rapid since price control ended for 
most goods in October, 1946. It shows, 
too, what can happen to prices of other 
commodities once production catches up. 

Wheat, for example, scarce as it is, 
has slipped away from its recent top. 
Good crops this year in the U.S. and 
abroad could have a marked effect upon 
grain prices. Wheat to be delivered next 
December, for example, can be bought 
now for around .$2.50 a bushel, although 
about $3 must be paid now for wheat to 
be delivered in March. Corn for delivery 
next December is about $1.88, while May 
corn is about $2.55. For other grains, too, 
prices of futures contracts are lower for 
more distant months. 

Eggs offer another illustration. Prices 
are down about 4.5 cents a dozen from 
their top, made last October, With the 
season of big marketing beginning, the 
Government now is to support the price 
of eggs, Poultry, too, can be had at whole- 
sale for less than it cost a short time ago. 

livestock is down a little from high 
levels of a few weeks ago. Hogs are off 
$2.87 per 100 pounds from their Septem- 
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ber 11 high. In this field, however, sup- 
plies are to grow tighter and tighter until 
next September. What level may then 
prevail is anybody’s guess. 

Sugar definitely is lower. Raw sugar 
brings 5.6 cents a pound instead of the 
6.3 it cost until a few days ago. One rea- 
son is that European demand is being 
weakened by exchange shortages. An- 
other is the bumper Cuban crop coming 
on the market. Refined sugar, meanwhile, 
has declined in price only a bit more 
than half as much as raw sugar and may 
come down further. 

Citrus fruits are on the bargain coun- 
ter, relatively. Fresh oranges, which were 
at $7.70 a box at their post-OPA peak, 





Trends Since the War 
In Wholesale Commodities 
Postwar 

High Latest 
Wheat, bu. $3.163 $2.97 
Corn, bu. 2.808 2.685 
Barley, bu. 2.755 2.66 
Flaxseed, bu. 8.50 7.00 
Steers, 100 lbs. 82.25 30.75 
Hogs, 100 Ibs. 30.25 27.375 
Poultry, lb. 409 36 
Eggs, doz. 464 42 
Butter, lb. .885 .858 
Cheese, Ib. .536 458 
Oranges, box 7.70 4.25 
Canned toma- 

toes, doz. 2.41 1.47 
Coffee, Ib. .284 .268 
Sugar, lb. .063 .056 
Cocoa beans, lb. 535 44 
Lard, lb. .40 .26 
Cottonseed oil, lb. 412 282 
Copra, ton 0.00 330.00 
Cotton, Ib. .394 346 
Wool tops, lb. 1.91 1.875 
Print cloth, yd. .282 25 
Burlap, yd. .232 .224 
Silk, Ib. 7.46 2.60 
Hides, Ib 378 322 
Southern pine, 

1,000 bd. ft. 78.316 78.316 
Common brick, 

1,000 20.843 20.843 
Linseed oil, lb. 395 387 
Shellac, lb. by fs) .64 
Rosin, 100 lb. 9.75 8.81 
Anthracite, ton 14.803 14.803 
Bituminous coal, 

ton 7.922 7.922 
Crude petro- 

leum, bbl. 251 2.51 
Fuel oil, gal. .09 .09 
Rubber, fb. .258 212 
Newsprint, ton 90.00 90.00 
Tallow, Ib. .278 .248 
Steel scrap, ton 45.00 45.00 
Copper, lb. .226 .214 
Zinc, lb. .126 .126 
Lead, Ib. AS A5 
Tin, lb. .94 94 











now are at $4.25. Only part of that drop 
is seasonal. Canned tomatoes and some 
other food items also are well below 
their postwar highs. Lard, at 26 cents a 
pound, is far below the 40-cent high it 
reached just after price decontrol in 1946. 
Even butter is heading into a period of 
peak seasonal production with more com- 
petition from margarine. 

Textile materials, in many instances, 
also are selling at wholesale for prices 
that are below postwar peaks. Cotton, at 
34.6 cents a pound, is down from 39.4 


.cents last July. Wool tops command a bit 


less than they did in November. Print 
cloth has lost 3 cents a yard in six weeks. 
Silk, burlap and some other textile mate- 
rials have lost the top layers of their post- 
war peak prices. 

Building materials, in general, con- 
tinue to set new records. Southern yellow 
pine jumped to a new high of $78.316 
per 1,000 board feet in December, from 
$74.521 in November. Common brick 
and cement still are rising. Linseed oil, 
rosin and shellac, on the other hand, are 
well down from the high points they 
reached in 1946 and early 1947. So also 
are a few other building materials. 

Fuels continue to climb steeply. In 
the case of coal, much of the recent rise 
in price is due to higher freight charges. 
But the jump of 50 cents a barrel in 
crude-petroleum prices in December was 
the result of short supply and large de- 
mand. That situation, which produced re- 
cent rises for fuel oil too, is not likely to 
improve much in the next year or two. 

Metals that enter into all kinds of 
finished goods still are rising in price, or 
holding steady at their postwar highs. 
Steel scrap recently hit a new high. Lead, 
tin, zinc, all are holding at record levels. 
Only copper has dropped off. 

Other commodities have skidded 


from their record levels in some cases. 


- Rubber sells for less than it did in No- 


vember, and for well under its price of a 
year ago. Tallow, hides, silk and some 
others can be had at wholesale for less 
than they cost some months ago. Still 
others, copra and newsprint among them, 
are continuing to set new records. 

A real break in prices, on a broad 
scale, is not in the picture yet. Increases 
still outweigh declines in day-to-day 
changes. But what is occurring to a few 
prices now can happen eventually to 
many more when a break does come. 
That break eventually can be sharp for 
some of the materials that have risen 
most rapidly. 
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Less Spending for Pleasure 


Reported from NEW YORK, MIAMI and MEXICO CITY 


Big spending for amusements 
and luxuries is tapering off. 

Vacation resorts are feeling 
the pinch. Many night clubs are 
closing. There isn’t as much 
money being tossed around in 
trying to beat the races. 

It's all because high prices for 
necessities leave less money for 
frivolity. 


People definitely are less free and 
easy in the way they are spending 
money for personal entertainment. 
The habit of throwing money around, 
which developed immediately after 
the war, became a bit restrained a 
year ago. Now it is curbed further. 

Winter vacation business is running 
about 10 per cent under last year, and 
the season a year ago was not quite so 
good as the 1945-46 season. Night clubs 
almost everywhere are struggling to sur- 
vive. Liquor sales are sharply lower than 
a year ago. Race-track betting is off 
about 10 per cent. 

The top, thus, is skimmed off spending 
for entertainment as people find that 
ordinary living now costs much more 
than one year or two years ago. The 
record and rising total of dollars that 





people have to spend is moving more 
toward such things as new’ cars, new 
houses, clothing and foodstuffs than it is 
to pleasure as such. Yet the spending on 
pleasure, estimated to be running at the 
rate of about $3,600,000,000 a year, still 
is huge by prewar standards. 

Hotels are well filled in principal cen- 
ters, although rooms are more plentiful 
in Florida than a year ago. In Mexico, 
where the tourist trade is big business, 
travelers are spending less freely and are 
not arriving in such large numbers. 
Sports crowds in the U.S. are as large 
as a year ago, and the theater and movie 
business, while below the postwar peak, 
is well above prewar. 

A shift in amusement habits is showing 
up, too, as the cost of everyday neces- 
sities keeps climbing. This shift is away 
from organized amusement toward more 
automobile driving, more entertainment 
at home and more participation in such 
sports as golf, tennis and hunting. Sales 
of equipment for amusements of these 
kinds are booming, as the country gradu- 
ally drifts back into prewar habits. 

In the fields most sensitive to changes 
in pleasure-spending habits, the situation 
is developing along the following lines: 

Vacation resorts, generally, are 
playing hosts to fewer visitors this winter, 
although the season over all is expected to 
be good. 

Florida, as a leading winter play- 
ground for Americans, is viewed as an in- 


f 
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—Miami Beach News Service 


WINTER SUN 


Winter vacationists and night-club patrons 
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dicator, There, visitors are spending |e 
at night clubs, at horse and dog track 
Some of the high-priced hotels reported 
many vacancies early in the season, atte 
less expensive hotels were filled. A build. 
ing boom that has added thousands of 
living units in Florida resort cities ha 
helped to ease the housing problem {y 
tourists, but there also has been an early. 
season falling off in business. By lai 
January, many hotel rooms and apart 
ments at Miami Beach that had |, 
offered at high rents for the season eithy 
were vacant or were being rented on 
day-to-day basis. Also, retail trad 
Miami Beach is reported to be off 10 t 
15 per cent from a year ago. 

Mexico, likewise, isn’t attracting a 
many loose spenders as once flocked 
there. Mexico City, where 17 new hotek 
have been built in three years, has vacan- 
cies in some hotels. The big luxury hotel 
still are operating at near capacity, and 
tourists in the higher income brackets 
seem to be spending about as much as a 
year ago. Business is slow at Acapulco, 
which a year ago was being ballyhooed as 
the world’s most up-and-coming seaside 
resort. 

Per capita spending by U.S. tourists 
in Mexico is down an estimated 15 per 
cent from last year. The number of per- 
sons crossing the border from the U.§. 
for Mexican vacations is down about 25 
per cent from a year ago. Higher prices 
and the fear of a business setback are 
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are a little more restrained now than they were a year ago 
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F.ontributing to tighter spending attitudes 


among tourists. 
Mexican businessmen, likewise, are 
sowing more caution in stocking U. S.- 


Fnade goods in the face of rising prices. 


Retail sales in Mexico are down 15 per 
cent from January, 1947. Mexican con- 
qumers are prevented by spiraling U. S. 
prices from buying some U. S.-made 
goods, but this is proving a boon to some 
Mexican industries, such as clothing. 

Northern U.S. resorts that feature 
winter sports are attracting larger crowds 
than a year ago, in contrast to the mild 
sump in Southern tourist business. This 
situation applies largely to moderately 
priced ski lodges in the Poconos, Cats- 
ils, Berkshires and Green Mountains 
where opportunities for lavish spending 
are not so great as in some of the plushier 
Florida spots. 

Hotel business outside the vacation 
areas is off slightly, but room occupancy 
for the country as a whole still averages 


‘more than 90 per cent. This average is 


kept high by conventions and business 
meetings, as patronage by individuals 
drops off. Week-end hotel business is 
dumping decidedly in New York and in 
many smaller cities and it is easier to get 
aroom than it was a year ago. 

In New York, 32 large hotels are serv- 
ing 8 per cent fewer meals than a year 
ago. Liquor sales are way down. As a 
result, a number of uptown New York 
hotels are renting many of their rooms 
to permanent guests at weekly or monthly 
rates. Some midtown hotels are offering 
cut-rate, all-expense plans to attract 
week-end tourist trade. 

Amusement spending threatens to 
drop below the present rate of $3,600,- 
000,000 as the year progresses. Higher 


admission charges to theaters, movies 
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HOME LIGHTS 
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and night clubs are meeting resistance. 
Many people are turning to home amuse- 
ments for their diversion, as is shown by 
a sharp increase in the sale of phono- 
graph records and musical instruments. 
Television, too, is starting to boom, The 
number of sets in use has jumped from 
8,000 a year ago to 170,000, and manu- 
facturers expect 750,000 sets to be in use 
by the end of 1948. 

Night clubs really are staggering 
under the spending slump. For them, 
business is down 30 per cent or more. 
Several in New York, Pittsburgh and Hol- 
lywood have closed and more are ex- 
pected to follow in the next six months. 
Others are trying to survive by putting 
on less expensive floor shows, but in so 
doing they risk further loss of patronage. 
Others are cutting out floor shows entirely. 

Movie attendance is down about 10 
per cent in New York, 15 to 20 per cent 
in the rest of the country. Revenues are 
not off quite that much, however, because 
of increases in admission prices. Film 
producers apparently are to be hurt less 
by shrinkage of business at home than 
they are by a slump in revenues abroad. 

Sports events still are booming, seem 
not to have been hit by the squeeze in 
living costs. New York’s Madison Square 
Garden is drawing as well as a year ago 
for hockey, basketball and fights. Football 
attendance throughout the country during 
the last season was enormous, 

Travel, generally, is holding up well, 
but some shifts are significant. 

Railroad passenger traffic dropped to 
700,000,000 in 1947 from 790,000,000 in 
1946. This year the roads expect to carry 
600,000,000 passengers. If this 14 per 
cent drop occurs, rail passenger travel 
still will be a third greater than in 1939. 
Coach travel, more sensitive to changes in 





spending, is dropping more than Pull- 
man travel. 

Automobiles are carrying people to 
more places than ever before. If gasoline 
shortages do not interfere, many more 
tourists will drive to vacation destinations 
this year than last. This is an important 
reason why railroads expect to carry 
fewer passengers. , 

Travel abroad will be double last 
year, but demand for ship and hotel ac- 
commodations still exceeds the supply. 
Dollar-starved foreign nations are offering 
special inducements to Americans to 
come this year. Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, is exempting tourists from food 
rationing for as long as a month and 
allowing them gasoline for their cars. 
More liners will ply the Atlantic this year, 
but the hotel situation abroad still is tight. 

Restaurant patronage, especially 
in the expensive eating places, is falling 
off. The decline is less noticeable in 
cheaper restaurants, cafeterias and lunch 
counters. 

Sales of luxury goods such as 
jewelry and furs tapered off somewhat 
in 1947 from 1946. Jewelry stores in the 
country did $1,300,000,000 worth of 
business last year, about 3 per cent less 
than the year before. Some of the de- 
cline, however, is due to the fact that 
jewelry prices have remained more stable 
than some other items and that cheaper 
lines have reappeared. Fur sales, though 
considerably smaller than a year ago, still 
are about double the prewar volume. 

What the country now is going through 
is a moderate change in people’s spend- 
ing habits in the midst of a continuing 
boom. The change is important enough 
to affect the luxury trades somewhat, but 
it is too selective to jolt business as a 
whole very much. 
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SUMMER SUN 
As high-priced recreation tapers off, home entertainment and budgeted trips come into their own again 
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WORLD STARTING A MONEY WAR? 





Reported from PARIS, LONDON, ROME and WASHINGTON 


Money moves being made in 
Europe, are aimed at earning 
more dollars, spending fewer 
dollars. 

Italy started it all by cutting 
the lira loose to find its market 
value. Now France follows suit 
with the franc. 

England's pound sterling, hard 
pressed, may be shaken loose. 
That would affect many other 
currencies. Result could be a free- 
for-all scramble, a world money 
shake-up. 


A battle among currencies is getting 
started in the world. This battle is to 
grow from maneuvers that are made 
to get a favorable position in relation 
to the U. S. dollar. 

All over the world, nations are up 
against the problem of finding a way to 
sell more to the United States and to cut 
down on buying in the United States. Na- 
tions have been trying to solve this prob- 
lem by all kinds of government-run plans 
to control production and trade. Control, 
however, has not been the answer. 

Italy made a partial break from a man- 
aged currency two months ago. The lira 
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In scramble for dollars: Chain of action outlined above worries Britain, since it could work to disadvantage of pounds ..: 
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was turned loose to make its. own way in 
the world. Its official value dropped in 
terms of other currencies. Export trade 
revived somewhat. 

France now is taking some of the con- 
trols off her franc. Hereafter, the franc is 
to be partly free, so that the forces of 
supply and demand can help to fix its 
relationship to other currencies. Real 
values, for certain purposes, are taking 
the place of artificial values, rates set by 
Government planners. 

Britain, as a result, finds herself under 
strong new pressures to follow the lead 
of Italy and France. The pound, none too 
strong before France’s devaluation, now 
is in deep trouble. With an overvalued 
pound, Britain is at a trade disadvantage 
in the United States, where she badly 
needs dollar-purchasing business. It may 
become profitable for world traders to 
short-circuit Britain in some types of 
trade deals. Britain, and with her the 
whole widespread sterling area, faces a 
difficult choice—either more and more 
money controls or a cheaper pound. The 
British Government will resist this pres- 
sure as long as it can. 

Russia has devalued the ruble, but for 
internal purposes only. 

Germany is expected to get a new mark 
soon, one that can battle its way in world 
trade. 

Japan is considering a revaluation of 
the yen. 

Other countries, especially the ones 
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... TO BRITISH CONVERTERS... 





that compete directly with France 
world trade, are to find it hard to keg 
their currencies at planned levels, — 

Out of this situation, there could d. 
velop a free-for-all scramble as natiog; 
commit their currencies to the mercy o 
world market values. With other cop. 
tries, just as with France, the idea woul 
be to earn dollars, to keep from being 
shut out of a limited U.S. market, 

The dollar, in all this, is not to be a 
fected. It is tied to gold at $35 to th 
ounce. That value is not to be change 
in the foreseeable future. 

The trend, as other currencies adjust 
themselves around the dollar, is to k 
toward a situation in which the U.§ 
finds it easier and more tempting to buy 
goods that other nations have to sell, At 
the same time, it will become costlier for 
other countries to buy U.S. goods. U.§. 
imports, thus, will tend to rise. Export, 
except where goods are given away 
sold on a loan basis, will tend to decline, 
The wide margin of U.S. exports ove 
imports should eventually narrow dow. 

In effect, what is happening is ev: 
dence that France and Italy were finding 
it harder and harder to sell goods to the 
outside world. Their action may affect 
Britain’s ability to sell some things, speed- 
ing the end of a sellers’ market in British 
goods. This is the way trade wars and 
money wars spread around the world. 

What France has done is to pr- 
vide a varying value for the franc, de 
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ppending upon the purpose for which it is 
bused. 

At official rates, the franc now is 
worth 214 frances to the dollar. Before 
the change, the rate was 119. 

At free rates, meaning legalized 
black-market rates that will apply for 
ame important purposes, the france will 
be worth whatever it will bring in the 
market. 

Here is how those rates will apply: 

A French exporter who earns dollars 
must turn in half of those dollars at the 
oficial rate, or 214 francs to the dollar. 
For the other half, he may get the free- 
market rate, whatever that happens to be. 
Recently, a dollar has been worth around 
340 francs in the Paris black market. If 
he earns Portuguese escudos, he gets the 
same advantage—that is, he may turn in 
half his earnings at the free rate, the 
other half at the official rate. 

An exporter earning any currency other 
than dollars or escudos must turn it in at 
oficial rates. The dollar, thus, gets a sub- 
stantial premium over the pound and 
other currencies. 

A French importer of goods that the 
Government classifies as essential can buy 
dollars at the official rate. But, if the 
goods he is importing are not essential, 
he must pay the free rate. 

Tourists or anyone else except export- 
ers can sell all the dollars or escudos they 
own at free rates. For other currencies, 
only the official rate can legally be paid. 
A free gold market is being set up as 
a means of coaxing out hidden gold. 
Holdings of French hoarders are estimat- 
ed at $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 
This is the plan that Finance Minister 
René Mayer thinks will put France back 
in the running for the U.S. customer’s 
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dollar. The danger is that it may set off 
a new spiral of inflation within France. 
Signs of it already are appearing. 

What Britain is up against is more 
than direct competition. The problem 
stems from the fact that, in terms of 
francs, the dollar is placed at a premium 
which is denied to the pound. Here are 
some examples of what could happen: 

An English firm buys raw cotton in 
the United States, makes dress goods, 
and ships the cloth to a French firm, 
which makes a dress out of it. The 
French firm sells the dress in U.S. for 
$80. Because of the premium on dollars, 
that $80 can be changed into about 
22,000 francs. But suppose the British 
firm had done the whole job and sold 
the dress in U.S. for $80. It would have 
received 20 pounds, or the equivalent 
of only about 17,200 francs. This is the 
“cross rate” difficulty that Britain com- 
plains about. It could result in deals be- 
tween Frenchmen and Englishmen to 
by-pass British industry, denying dollar 
markets to Britain. 

On a straight cross-rate deal, a man 
can change $100 into about 34,000 
francs in Paris, using the free rate on 
dollars. Then he can use these francs to 
get more than 39 pounds at the official 
rate of 864 francs to the pound. But, if 
he changed that same $100 directly into 
pounds, he would get only about 25 
pounds. Official pound rate, in terms of 
dollars, is $4.03. 

This gives rise to the fear that pounds 
bought cheaply in Paris might be smug- 
gled into the sterling trading area to 
compete with sterling bought at the of- 
ficial rate. This would make the pound 
value hard to hold. 

Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, has French promises 
to help prevent such practices. Both 
France and England have control sys- 
tems over trade and currency. France is 
pledged to use those controls to protect 
the pound. But the British are not so 
sure that France can make good on that 
pledge. 

Britain dislikes the idea of a currency 
war and will try to head it off. Pound 
devaluation would run up the cost of 
imports. Britain relies more heavily on 
imports than does France. 

Other countries are to find their cur- 
rencies under growing pressure. 

Belgium is a direct competitor of 
France in many fields. She may lose 
some of the price advantage she has won 
by keeping internal inflation in hand. 

The Netherlands, an important trad- 
ing nation, is another direct competitor 
of France. She faces trouble in protect- 
ing the guilder. 

Sterling-area countries are depend- 
ent on the British. Their currencies are 
tied directly to the British pound. If the 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
For the pound—a threat and a promise 


pound were to break, all these currencies 
would break too. 

A planned world is not working out. 
International control of currencies is one 
of the keys of world-trade planning. The 
International Monetary Fund was set up 
at Bretton Woods to exercise that con- 
trol. France gave the Fund its first real 
test. The Fund disapproved the franc- 
devaluation plan, but France did it any- 
way. Now the Fund can only hope that 
France soon will adjust the france again, 
getting it on a basis that will treat all 
other currencies alike. The French have 
promised to do that as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, new kinds of trade controls 
may be springing up around the world. 
To prevent just such controls is another 
part of the Fund’s job. The Bretton 
Woods program is under severe test. 
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Wide-Open Baitle in G.O.P. Primaries 


Primary fights are splitting the 
Republicans into factions in the 


scramble of candidates seeking 
the presidential nomination. 
Harold E. Stassen is forcing 
the party dispute over foreign 
and domestic policy into the 
open with his fight for delegates. 
History shows, however, that 
primaries have little influence 
upon the conventions that pick 
presidential candidates. 


The big battle for the Presidency is 

on. It is growing in intensity with the 
drive of Harold E. Stassen, of Minne- 
sota, for votes in the Republican pref- 
erence primaries. The blows will grow 
heavier as other candidates take to the 
field. It is only four. and a _ half 
months before the Republican Con- 
vention will pick the man whom the 
G.O.P. will back against President 
Truman in November. 

A third of the States will send Repub- 
licans to the polls during this period to 
vote for the man they would pick as a 
candidate if the choosing were left to 
them. They will elect delegates to the 
National Convention, to be held at Phila- 
delphia on June 21. But their voting is 
not likely to be the determining factor. 
It never has been, in either party. Some- 
times the candidate chosen by the con- 
vention is a man who has not been en- 
tered in any State primary. 

Rising tempers are marking the ad- 
vance of the campaign. Mr. Stassen is 
carrying the fight to the other G.O.P. 
candidates. Over the protests of Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, the Minnesotan 
is entering the Ohio primary to fight the 
Senator at home for a share of the Ohio 
delegation. And Mr. Stassen is challeng- 
ing Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York in debates on the issues. 

The first test is just a month away. On 
March 9, New Hampshire voters choose 
their delegates for the two conventions. 
Both Governor Dewey and Mr. Stassen 
are bidding for the Republican delega- 
tion. Both men have campaigned in the 
area. But their names will not appear on 
the ballot. They simply are asking for the 
election of friendly delegates, not dele- 
gates who are pledged to them. 
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Line-Up After Stassen Challenge to Mr. Tof 
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CAMPAIGNER STASSEN 
... the blows will grow heavier as other candidates take to the field 







States, voters will have a voice in choo. 
ing a presidential candidate. 

But, from the Republican point of 
view, the 14 primaries in the States in 
which it is mandatory to hold them ar 
the ones to watch. All 14 of these State 
are outside the realm of the solid) 
Democratic South. Arkansas gave the Re 
publicans only 63,000 votes, or 30 pe 
cent of its vote, in 1944. Georgia gave 
them only 56,000 votes, or only 18 pe 
cent of the vote. 

Nevertheless, counting the delegate 
from these States, the voting in the pi 
maries involves upward of 525 delegates 
or not quite half of those sent to the tw 
conventions. Even if he won all of the 
delegates at stake in the primaries, a cat 
didate could not get enough deiegaté 
from primaries alone to win a nomination 

The candidates are taking this fat 
into consideration. They are picking tl 
States in which they have the best chant 
to win before permitting their names t) 
be entered. The primaries often tum ot 
to be simply popularity contests. A bad 
showing in the primaries can kill a mai’ 
chances for the nomination. But a clea 
sweep of the primaries would not insur 
that he got it. Mr. Dewey went into the 
1940 convention at Philadelphia wit 
203 delegates he had won in primanes 
But Wendell Willkie, who had not bee 
a candidate in any primary, won 0! 

Mr. Truman, on the Democratic side 
has given no word of what he intends t 
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The fray thickens in the months 
ahead. All through April and May, and 
into June, the voters will be picking dele- 
gates. Some will be pledged to support 
the candidates who win the most votes 
in the primaries; others will not. 

In 14 States, the primaries are man- 
datory. These States and the dates on 
which they will vote are: New Hamp- 
shire, March 9; New York and Wisconsin, 
April 6; Illinois and Nebraska, April 13; 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, April 
27; Maryland, May 3; Ohio, May 4; West 
Virginia, May 11; Oregon, May 21; Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey and South Dakota, 
June 1. 

In three other States, primaries are 
optional. They may be held upon the 
request of candidates, or by order of a 
party executive committee. These States 
are Alabama, Arkansas and Georgia. A 
Republican primary will be held in Ar- 
kansas on April 20. And the first Repub- 
lican primary since reconstruction days 
will be held in Georgia on May 4. 

One other State, Florida, requires the 
majority party in the State to hold a pri- 
mary and permits the State Executive 
Committee of the minority party to hold 
one if it wishes. This means that the 
Democrats must hold a primary in 
Florida on May 4. The Republicans may 
order one if they wish. They have not 
yet done so. 

The net result will give the nation 
16 primaries. In exactly a third of the 
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do about the primaries. In several States, 
the permission of the principal is not 
required for his name to be entered in 
the primaries. In others, his permission 
would be required. It is being taken for 
granted that the President’s name will be 
entered in some primaries during coming 
weeks. 

Mr. Stassen has a more ambitious 
primary campaign under way than any 
other Republican candidate. His plans 
aiready envisage battles in New Hamp- 
shire, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Arkansas and 
Ohio. Decisions yet are to be made with 
respect to entering in Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Oregon and South Dakota. 

Governor Dewey’s name has been 
dropped into the contests in New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Nebraska and Wisconsin. 
It is generally expected that he will have 
the New York delegation back of him, 
but the delegates there are running un- 
pledged in the primary, thus far. 

Senator Taft will be voted upon in 
Ohio and in Nebraska. He had planned 
toenter only in his home State, and there 
had been talk of a suit to keep his name 
of the ballot in Nebraska. In view of the 
direct challenge from Mr. Stassen, how- 
ever, Taft supporters have decided to 
stay in the Nebraska campaign and fight 
it out. 

Douglas MacArthur is being entered 
by his supporters in Wisconsin. General 
of the Army MacArthur’s name also may 
be injected into the Arkansas primary. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, has asked his friends in that 
State not to put his name into the presi- 


dential field. But admirers of the Senator 
are putting his name forward in Nebraska, 
where the consent of the principal is not 
required to get his name on the ballot. 
He may find himself in the race whether 
or not he wishes to be. 

Governor Earl Warren of California 
will be on the ticket in his home State 
and probably in Oregon. His friends also 
are talking of entering his name in 
Nebraska. 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., is 
likely to find his name on the ballot in 
his home State of Massachusetts. 

Taft-Stassen break. The decision of 
Mr. Stassen to enter the Ohio primary 
and fight with Senator Taft for the dele- 
gates from the latter's home State is split- 
ting the party into factions, Mr. Stassen 
is using the primaries to force a debate 
inside the party on issues that he regards 
as vital to the nation. Many party stal- 
warts had hoped to avoid this. 

The Minnesota candidate is trying to 
show that his own domestic and foreign 
policies, rather than those of the Ohio 
Senator, are those upon which the Re- 
publican Party should stand in Novem- 
ber. And he wants to prove this in Mr. 
Taft’s own State. 

Stassen hope. About the most that 
Mr. Stassen can hope for out of the 
contest is to force the Republican Party 
to move further toward the Vandenberg 
position on foreign affairs, and a little 
closer to the Stassen position on domestic 
policies. The bitterness already engen- 
dered is likely to stand in Mr. Stassen’s 
way in the Convention. 


Even if Mr. Stassen should make a 
formidable showing in Ohio, and gather 
in a flock of delegates in other primaries, 
he has little assurance of winning the 
nomination. The party machinery is con- 
trolled by men who take a different view 
from his. He has given a direct challenge 
to the stalwart leadership of the party. It 
would be as hard for him to win as it was 
for Theodore Roosevelt to get the nomi- 
nation in 1912. 

In the primaries of that year, Mr. 
Roosevelt carried 9 States, the late Sena- 
tor Robert M. La Follette, Sr., carried 
1, and the late William Howard Taft 
carried 1. But Mr. Taft got the nomi- 
nation. 

The primary system has been on 
the decline ever since that battle of 
Theodore Roosevelt. In 1916, 24 States 
had primaries. Eight have dropped them, 
and only two have created them since 
1916. Only from 10 to 40 per cent as 
many voters go out to the presidential 
primaries as vote for their parties in the 
succeeding general election. 

But the primaries provide a sounding 
board. And that is what Mr. Stassen is 
using them for. 





Senator Arthur V. Watkins (Rep.), of 
Utah, was described erroneously in the 
Jan. 30 issue of U. S. News-World Report 
as having opposed the Marshall Plan at 
a private meeting of 20 Republican Sena- 
tors in Washington. The Utah Senator did 
not attend the meeting. Up to last week, 
Mr. Watkins had made no statement 
outlining his views on the Marshall Plan. 








Politicians Will Be Watching These Preconvention Presidential Primaries 
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NEW HEALTH POLICY FOR BRITONS 


Free medical care is to be tried 
in Great Britain. Socialist Govern- 
ment wants to foot everybody’s 
doctor bills. 

Many doctors are against it. 
They object to going on Govern- 
ment pay rolls for basic salary, 
being told where to practice. 


But Government is going 
ahead with tax-paid dental 
treatment, eyeglasses, opera- 


tions. It’s far beyond U. S. Social 
Security. 


Socialized medicine on a scale far 
beyond anything ever tried in the U. S. 
now is to be set up in Great Britain. 
By mid-1948, every man, woman and 
child will be guaranteed medical and 
dental care without having to pay 
doctor bills. 

Basic idea of the Labor Government's 
program is this: The Government pays 
everybody’s doctor bills, large and small. 
In turn, it collects what it needs in taxes. 
Every Briton is assured a doctor's care, 
hospital treatment, ambulance trips, drugs 
and medical supplies without further ex- 
pense. 

Thousands of Britain’s 56,000 doctors 
are against the plan because it means 
they go on Government salaries. They 
threaten a boycott. They may be able to 
change the program a little before it goes 
into operation next July 5. But they can’t 
stop it. The law is passed, and the Labor 
Government says its plan can work even 
if only a third of the doctors go along. 

What Britons get under the Labor 
Government’s program is much more 
comprehensive than the various public- 
health schemes in America that have 
brought protests from U.S. doctors. One 
proposal, backed by President Truman, 
would put up money through pay-roll 
taxes to finance hospital care for all work- 
ers and their families. Another plan by 
Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, is intended 
to guarantee hospital care for those who 
can’t afford to pay doctor bills. The Brit- 
ish system touches everyone: 

As patients, people in England will 
be free to choose any doctor in the com- 
munity, as long as he has registered with 
the public-health system. Names of all 
physicians who sign up will be published. 
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From this list, Britons can select their 
own family doctor. If he hasnt signed up, 
patients still may go to him for treatment, 
but the Government won’t foot the bill. 

In case of illness the patient may call 
the doctor to his home, or he can go to 
the physician’s office. There are no limits 
on the number of treatments or on the 
type of illness treated. All payments to 
doctors are made by the Government. 

Drugs, when prescribed by the doctor, 
will be furnished free of charge by public 
dispensaries or by pharmacists who sign 
up. with the health service. 

Eyeglasses, hearing aids, crutches and 
other appliances are to be provided free 
as long as the patient takes standard 
equipment. Those who want fancy frames 
for their glasses will have to pay the extra 
cost out of their own pockets. 

Hospital care, if recommended by a 
doctor, is to be provided as often and for 
as long a period as necessary. Private 
rooms, though, will be free only when 
they are medically necessary. Otherwise, 
they will involve a special fee. When 
the new system starts, all hospitals will 
come under Government control. 

Specialists and consultants, includ- 
ing surgeons and psychiatrists, are to be 
available free of charge to everybody. 
Specialists will be assigned to staffs of 
hospitals, clinics and health centers. They 
will be available for home calls, too. 

Home nursing goes on the free list 
also, along with services of midwives, 
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MINISTER OF HEALTH BEVAN 
... from cradle to grave—prepaid 


maternity and child-care clinics and ap. 
bulances. 

Health centers, with offices for th 
general practitioners, are to be set up 
each community by local government 
Later on, each health center will have ; 
well-rounded medical team. Specialig; 
as well as family doctors, nurses, X-ray 
machines and other equipment are to by 
available. 

Until the health centers are estab. 
lished, doctors will continue to use thei 
private offices for the public patients, 

British doctors are free to join the 
Government health service or stay out, a 
they choose, but they find much wron; 
with the plan. The British Medical Ass. 
ciation, to which 65 per cent of the coup. 
try’s doctors belong, is campaigning for 
changes before the system starts. 

Basic salary of $1,200 a year, pro. 
posed by the Government for all doctors, 
is objected to. Opponents argue that al 
of a doctor’s income should depend m 
the number of patients he has, rather 
than be made up of a guaranteed bas, 
plus a limited fee per patient. Fear of 
the Medical Association is that a Gover- 
ment base salary will lead to full-blown 
state medicine, with all doctors getting 
all their pay from the Government. They 
see the “destruction of initiative and 
ambition” in the system. 

Britain’s Socialist Minister of Health, 
Aneurin Bevan, scoffs at such talk. He 
points out that a doctor will still be free 


to stay outside the Government system 


and practice privately, or even continue 


some private practice along with his pub- 


lic service if he likes. 
Doctors’ incomes, Mr. Bevan adds, 
won't be too bad by British standards 


under the Government plan. An average F 


doctor, with a base salary of $1,200: 
year and a fixed annual fee of $3.08 for 
each public patient he cares for, could 


earn $8,775 from 2,500 patients. Earnings | 


from private practice would be extra, A 
doctor devoting full time to public px 


tients could take care of 4,000 and net . 


$13,320 a year. 

Sale of doctors’ practices is as much 
an issue between the doctors and the 
Government as the question of salary. 
Ordinarily, a physician clientele, built up 
during the years, has a considerable 
value. On retirement, or death, a practice 
usually is sold to another doctor. Now the 
Government intends to outlaw all such 
sales. 

The British Medical Association is ty 
ing to change this provision, but Govern 
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ment officials show no inclination to aban- a = 9 " 
jon it. The new law includes a fund of Britain’s Socialized Medicine: 
264,000,000 with which to compensate 

doctors for their practices on retirement Who Gets What Under the Program 

or death. This works out to about $5,000 5 

per doctor. Physicians will have to sign up 











for the state system on or before July 5 to 
ind am. be eligible for such compensation. FOR THE 
for th Admission of doctors to the social- PATIENT: 
‘= ized service will be at the discretion of 


at ¢ : 
ache the Government, once the system begins 


— operating. The Health Ministry will have y= a0 
have a authority to turn down doctors in areas it 3 
ecialis regards as being oversupplied with physi- l : °; 

? = cians. On both these points the Medical 


Association objects. It wants doctors ad- 








Treasury, 4 per cent by local taxes. The 


mitted to the state system automatically, f 

estab and would leave it to the individual doc- FREE CHOICE NO LIMIT ON FREE DRUGS, 
wes tor to decide whether an area needed his OF DOCTORS NUMBER OF 
~~ gl ia i IN COMMUNITY DOCTOR'S CALLS 
pac On questions of inefficiency, the 
wike Medical Association and the Government 
1 Ase. also disagree. The doctors think physi- 
: pt cians, facing expulsion from the Govern- 
ing fo | Ment system on charges of inefficiency, 

‘— ought to be free to take the cases to 
r, court. The Government, as the law now 
| Ws =. —_ ieee! a — 2 : — 
1 ie tribunal, appointed by the Health Min- 
7 . ister. Appeal, under the law, would go to NO CHARGE FOR NO CHARGE FOR 
rathe: § the Minister of Health rather than to the HOSPITALIZATION, CONSULTATION, 
The courts SERVICES SPECIALISTS 
onal Cost of the new program is expected 
oven. § t2 come ie about $608,000,000 a year. 
Sm | OF th, 72 per cot to be, Sooneed 
ting | DOCTOR: 





Be remainder is to come from the National 
~~ — Insurance Fund, collected through pay- (o) 
realth roll taxes. This fund already finances un- 
k He mployment compensation, sickness bene- 
o i fits and old-age pensions. 
lias Wage earners in Britain, who, with TION TO 
stiles onions, make up half the total $1,200 BASIC NORMAL SALARY OBLIGA 
: puh- f Population, already have partial health RANGE FROM PRACTICE IN A 
insurance under a 1912 law. It covers ANNUAL SALARY COMMUNITY 
adds } families whose annual incomes are below PLUS $3 PER PATIENT $4,200 TO $13,000 WHERE NEEDED 


dal $1,680. As it is, people in that category 
get unlimited treatment by general prac- 


























eragi 
Me, titioners free of charge. That system, long 
13 for in use in Britain, is similar in many re- bem Pron] ° 
oni spects to legislation now pending in the ° ° 
ning | U-S- Congress. It will be broadened by 
ays me new gy ears : 
‘ utcome o e fight between the sitacage 
; : 4 British Medical Association and Britain’s FREEDOM TO FREEDOM TO ' 
Labor Government can influence some- ACCEPT OR REFUSE CONTINUE SERVING AND OTHER 
auch | What the scope of the new public-health INDIVIDUAL PRIVATE EQUIPMENT AT 
1 the fe —. If enough doctors express oppo- PATIENTS PATIENTS CENTERS 
lav. on in a vote now being taken, the 


Government may modify its plans. But 














up 
gs |} few Britons think the Government will THE COST: THE FINANCING: 
tice have to abandon the new program. : 
y the & Back in 1912, when health insurance 
such fe for low-income families was enacted, the FROM PUBLIC TREASURY: 72% 
| Medical Association ordered a boycott. % AN ESTIMATED FROM PAY-ROLL TAXES: 24% 
try: But doctors signed up anyway. The Gov- $ 608,006,000 PER YEAR . 
yern emment is counting on a similar result FROM LOCAL TAXES: 4% 
ont fe this time. EO REP eT eer Tt 
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Canada’s Plan to Buy Less in U.S. 


Reported from OTTAWA and WASHINGTON 


Hard times for Canada, com- 
ing close, mean a new worry 
for U. S. 

Canada’s customers can’t pay 
their bills. Dominion can‘t earn 
the money to buy what she needs 
in the U. S. 

Belt tightening is being tried 
as a strategy to ride out a dollar 
famine. It means less buying of 
U.S. goods. Even that may not 
solve Canada’s problems. 


Troubles are piling up for Canada. 
These troubles, in turn, threaten to 
add to headaches that are building up 
for the U.S. in many parts of the 
world. 

The Canadian troubles, like troubles of 
nations in Europe, are dollar troubles. 
Canada in the last year fell $750,000,000 
short of earning enough dollars to pay for 
what she bought in the U.S. She is hav- 
ing to borrow $300,000,000 to help pay 
bills being run up in the U.S. during 
1948. 

Canadians are ordered to cut down 
their purchases of American goods. Even 
so, there won't be enough dollars to pay 
for what is needed, so Canada is depend- 
ing upon the U.S. Congress, under the 
Marshall Plan, to make dollars available 
to Europe that can be spent in Canada. 

What’s happened is that Canada 
has built up a big business producing and 
selling goods to countries that have 
trouble paying their bills. At the same 
time, Canada is forced to do most of her 
buying in the U. $.—$2,000,000,000 an- 
nually—where bills have to be paid in 
hard dollars. 

To wiggle out of this predicament, 
Canada is forced to try to reverse her 
field. She must try to buy in places other 
than the U.S., and try to step up her 
sales to the U.S. 

It is this problem with which W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime Minis- 
ter, is wrestling. Mr. King has headed the 
Canadian Government continuously since 
1935, and for a total of 21 years. In 
that time he has seen Canada go through 
a period of great industrialization. He has 
led his Government through a war in 
which Canada extended Lend-Lease aid 
on a per capita basis greater than that of 
the U.S. He now finds that his country 
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has ended up with new industrial strength 
but poor-paying customers. Mr. King in- 
dicates that he is ready to step out before 
1948 is over to let some younger man take 
over the job of solving the new problems. 

Squeeze on Canada is to grow still 
tighter in the coming months. 

Inflation is taking a new spurt as a 
result of the growing scarcity of U.S. 
goods, 

Prices of most fresh fruits and vege- 


A few firms, cut off from the Americay 
supplies, are being forced out of busines, 
Others are having to switch to new line. 

Branch plants of American firm 
2,000 of them, are caught in the squeez 
The Canadian Government now is putting 
pressure on the Canadian branches of 
American firms to start spending fewer 
U.S. dollars and earning more. 

Companies using large amounts of 
American materials or parts in their prod. 


The Squeeze on Canada 


RESULT: 
DRAIN ON CANADA’S DOLLAR RESERVES HAS ALREADY REACHED THE DANGER POINT 


tables have gone out of reach for many 
Canadian families. 

Automobile prices in Canada have 
jumped $150 to $200 as shipments of cars 
and parts from the U.S. have been re- 
duced. 

It’s the same story with hundreds of 
other items. Result is a quick jump in the 
cost of living for Canadians. 

Price controls are being restored on 
some foods. They may be extended to 
other things if inflation gets much worse. 

Jolt to. business in Canada is severe 
enough to cause some official worry. 

The Government-imposed cut in im- 
ports already is putting a crimp in Ca- 
nadian production. Now some Canadian 
industries are forced to reduce produc- 
tion at a time when they had hoped 
to increase it. 
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ucts, for instance, are told by the Gov- 
ernment they must sell enough in the 
dollar area to pay for the dollar cost of 
what they import. 

Obstacles to selling more in the 
U.S. are to make Canada’s trade shift 
a long-range proposition. The big, quick 
gain needed to balance Canadian-Ameri- 
can trade is blocked by several hurdles. 

U.S. tariffs are complicating Cana- 
dian attempts to sell more across the 
border. The United States trimmed duties 
on a long list of Canadian products on 
January 1. But Canadian officials feei that 
tariff barriers between the two countries 
will have to be lowered much more to 
allow a fair chance for Canadian goods 
to compete in U. S. markets. 

Trade deals with Britain tie up big 
amounts of Canadian meat, grain, dairy 
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products, timber and base metals that 
could otherwise find a profitable market 
in the U.S. Most of the British supply 
contracts with Canada run for several 
years, making a quick shift in the direc- 
tion of Canadian exports impossible. 

Canadian goods also are sucked away 
from the U. S. by the Empire-preference 
system, which offers low tariffs to attract 
Canadian exports into the British Empire 
countries. 

Prices of many Canadian manufac- 
tures are too high for the American mar- 
ket, Automobiles made in Canada, for 
example, cost upward of 10 per cent more 
than the same models made in the United 
States. 

Competition between American firms 
and their branches in Canada is tripping 
up Canadian efforts to earn more U. S. 
dollars. 

In order to step up Canada’s exports, 
the home firms in the United States have 
to be persuaded to allow their Canadian 
branches a bigger share of the business— 
both in the United States and in other 
dollar markets, such as parts of Latin 
America. Higher price of the Canadian- 
made product often makes this imprac- 
tical. 

Political obstacles also stand in the 
way of making a large-scale shift of Ca- 
nadian exports away from Europe and 
toward the United States. 

The Administration in Ottawa is dedi- 
cated to a policy of selling in bulk, on a 
government-to-government basis. Idea is 
to foster stability by giving the producer 
a guaranteed market at fixed prices over a 
long period. Four-year agreement with 
Britain, whereby that country takes most 
of Canada’s wheat surplus, is an example. 

The system works all right with Britain, 
whose Socialist Government likes to do 
business that way. But the United States 
is opposed to such bulk sales and would 
almost certainly insist on letting private 
sellers in Canada deal directly with pri- 
vate buyers in the United States. 

Cure for Canada’s troubles is likely 
to be many years in development, For 
the time being, Canada can only sit tight, 
hold down on purchases from the United 
States, squeeze all the dollars she can out 
of customers in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, But these are only stopgap measures, 
A look a little further ahead suggests this: 

Devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
is much discussed, but probably won't 
happen. Devaluation would tend to swell 
Canada’s exports, shrink her imports. 
That would be all right in the United 
States, but not in Europe, where Can- 
ada wants to buy more and sell less. 

Marshall Plan dollars may help Can- 
ada over the rough places during the next 
four years. : 

The U.S. Government estimates Can- 
ada will ship more than $1,000,000,000 
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CANADA—HER. WHEAT 
Customers abroad have trouble paying for it 


worth of food, timber and other needed 
goods to the Marshall Plan countries in 
Europe in the 15 months from April 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949. Canadians are 
hoping that Marshall Plan dollars will pay 
for a substantial portion of the $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods. 

Customs Union, which would elimi- 
nate all tariff barriers between the U. S. 
and Canada, is being suggested as a pos- 
sible solution of Canada’s trade troubles. 
But most Canadians are against it. They 
feel it might lead to political union as 
well, with Canada merely a tail to the 
U.S. kite. 

Recovery in Europe would do more 
than anything else to help Canada. When 
European currencies are sound again, 


Canada will be able to use her income 
from European sales to pay for goods 
from the U.S. 

Trouble is that none of these possi- 
bilities offers any help soon. They are all 
in the future. That is why Canada is to 
continue to hold down her purchasing 
in the United States for months, maybe 
years. 

Permanent damage to the $2,000,- 
000,000-a-year Canadian market for U. S. 
goods may be the result. Clampdown on 
imports makes it necessary to manufac- 
ture many things in Canada that formerly 
came from the U. S. 

Some American businessmen fear the 
loss may be for keeps if Canadian firms 
get firmly entrenched in many new lines. 





CANADA—HER PEOPLE 
Customers at home have price trouble, too 
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Just how h 





1. Almost everyone is talking about prices 
today in terms of money. Actually, money 
hasn’t anything to do with prices. The 
true price of anything is what it takes in 
bushels of wheat, or gallons of gasoline, 
or hours of labor to buy it. Money is sim- 
ply a medium of exchange. 





ONE FOOT = 33 GALLONS 


4, With the retail price of 76 Gasoline at 
1314¢, that meant it took 17 gallons of 
gasoline to buy a foot of pipe line. Today 
it costs $5.68 in money to lay a foot of 
pipe line. So with the retail price of 76 
at 17.4¢ it now takes 33 gallons to buy a 
foot. If this were an isolated case, you 
might conclude that the true price of pipe 
lines was high rather than that the true 
price of gasoline was low. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 





2. For example: Suppose a single man in 
1941 made $30 a week and spent $10 a 
week for food. And suppose he makes $60 
a week today at the same job and spends 
$20 a week for food. His food today is 
costing him twice as much money. But 
the true price of that food hasn’t changed 
one iota. He still buys it with exactly 
1/3rd of his week’s labor. 





5. But it isn’t an isolated case. In 1941 a 
new service station was worth 714 tank 
cars of 76 Gasoline. Today it takes just 
about 1114 tank cars to pay forone. In1941 
refining equipment could be built at the 
cost of 2,963 gallons of 76 per barrel of 
capacity. Today it costs 5,747 gallons. 
And you find a similar relationship in al- 
most everything we buy—from crude oil 
to tank cars. 


“ 





rices ? 





RETAIL PRICE OF 76 GASOLINE 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Price State Federal 
perGal. Tax Tax Total 


1941 134¢ 3¢ Ihe 18 
1948 17.4¢ 444 VAs 23.4¢ 

















3. This typifies a condition that is more 
widespread than many people realize. We 
get more money today for gasoline than 
we did in 1941. But the true price has 
actually gone down—not only in relation 
to other commodities but in terms of 
what we have to buy to stay in business, 
In 1941, for example, it cost $2.27 in 
money to lay a foot of pipe line. 








6. Under the circumstances you might 9 
well ask how we’ve been able to stay in 
business and make a profit. First, we're 
doing a greater volume of business. Set- 
ond, our new equipment, bought and paid 
for by Union Oil stockholders over the 
last few years, enables us to operate 
more efficiently. But the fact still re 
mains that the true price of our gasoline 
is lower today than it was in 1941. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 
or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, Californu. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
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The drive is on to put Western Germany back to work, for Europe's sake. 
Americans are back of it, planning and pushing. They have a lot at stake. 
They also have quite a mess on their hands. Getting 45,000,000 Germans back on 
: their feet, producing, is not something you do by speech making, or wand waving. 
So U.S. dollars, about a billion a year, are pouring into Western Germany. 
? U.S. troops, above 100,000 strong, are still there. They cost money, too. 
Still more dollars are earmarked for Germany in the Marshall Plan. 
4 Truth is, of course, that Europe can't get well without German coal and 














steel. Nor can Germany get very far, very fast, without Marshall Plan dollars. 
It's a marriage of convenience between Western Germany and Western Europe. 


: more The affections aren't involved. U.S. is doing the arranging, paying the fees. 
ze. We 

> than 

ve has Things to be done in Germany, waste and red tape to be cleared away, are 
ms really appalling. In Frankfurt, stories like this are considered typical: 

iness, A businessman, with a factory in the Ruhr, needs steel to keep his plant 





la producing. He can't just pick up the phone, place an order, go back to work. 
His merry-go-round, in present-day Germany, is much more involved. Thus: 
Having filled his car with black-market gas, he goes to Frankfurt. There 
he buys some black-market coffee. Then he sets off for Munich, where he swaps 
the coffee. for silk stockings, smuggled in from the Soviet zone. At a village, 
the next stop, he trades the hosiery to a peasant for butter. 
Back home, he swaps the butter for steel. And goes back to work. 
His trouble, and Germany's, doesn't end there, however. 
Factory output, if sold legally, goes at prewar prices, far under cost. 
. Businessman's solution, therefore, is this: Sell part of his output 
legally, at a loss; swap another part in the black market, so he and his workers 
can have: enough to eat; then hoard the rest against rumored currency reform. 





| i s 











German workers are trapped in much the same sort of squirrel cage. 
Average worker earns around 180 marks a month. That buys his legal ration, 








ight pays rent and carfare, but little else. Yet the legal ration, even when avail- 
ie able, is too low to live on. Only recourse is to the black market, where a 

Sec- pound of butter, for example, costs 300 marks, or nearly twice his monthly wage. 
a Worker's solution is to get into the black market, too, as a seller. He 

rate may swap goods from his factory, coal from his mine, or, if possible, eggs from 


the hen he hides in his back yard. In that way, he can make enough to get by. 
Workers who can't get into the black market, who have neither cigarettes 
nor anything else to swap, are tragically out of luck. In the main, they are 


y, 18 the ones taking part in the protest strikes in Germany today. They're hungry. 
1688 
ons 


line 


Surprising thing, in this situation, is that German production amounts to 
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anything at all. Yet coal and steel have been produced. Outlook is not hopeless. 
Daily output of hard coal in the Ruhr is running at 255,000 tons. It was 
up to 280,000 tons last November. More food probably will revive production. 
Steel is being turned out at the rate of 3,700,000 tons a year. That's 
below the goal, but nevertheless at a rising pace. Output was zero 2% years ago. 
Textile yarns are averaging better than 10,000 tons a month, 40 per cent 
above the rate of a year ago, though still only ‘a third of the prewar level. 
Exports, totaling $200,000,000 for 1947, were well above the 1946 figure, 
though far short of the goal of $350,000,000. Monthly exports toward the end of 
1947, however, were running at the rate of $360,000,000 a year. 
Given a chance, many German factories could double current output almost 
overnight. Exports of $900,000,000 a year by 1950, then, might be possible. 
Current exports, German dollar earners, come from an industrial plant that 
is producing at only 45 per cent of prewar. By contrast, France and the Low 
Countries report industrial production at or near 1937 levels, England is about 
5 per cent above prewar, while the U.S. leads at 70 per cent above 1957. 
With Germany straightened around, the whole picture would change. 











Point is that the U.S., with Britain's help, is now determined to get 
action in Germany. If France comes along, fine; if not, it's time for action, 
anyhow. Russia, of course, is not in the reckoning. Specifically: 

Government by Germans is to get a tryout, beginning February 15. 

To the extent possible, Germans are to assume responsibility for running 
their own economic affairs, levying taxes, writing and enforcing their laws. 

More food is to be put into the hands of German workers, one way or: an- 
other. Some of it will come from the U.S. Some is to come from more efficient 
collection in Germany from farmers. Black-market sales are under heavy attack. 

Currency reform is to be the next big move. When it comes, the mark may 
again have some value, some reality. A new deal in currency, backed by adequate 
food supplies, can put the black market out of business, put Germany back at 
work. Result could be quite sensational, a piece of good news for a change. 








All the talk of a united Europe could come under the head of good news, 
too, if only there were more substance to it, and fewer obstacles. 

Union of Western Europe, advocated by Britain's Ernest Bevin, cheered on by 
Winston Churchill and various Americans, is actually no more than a hope. 

No plans for translating the hope into reality exist. Defense alliances 
between Britain and her neighbors are all that can be expected any time soon. 

Customs unions tying together Britain and France, for example, are for the 
distant future. Right now, monetary trouble is driving Britain and France apart. 

As of today, in Europe, it's still every nation for itself. 











In Asia, old troubles come back to life, new troubles spring up with the 
murder of Mahatma Gandhi, the Hindu apostle of non-violence. 

Holy war between Moslem and Hindu, war between Hindu India and Moslem Pak- 
istan, is now the overriding fear. In the past, Gandhi alone calmed the mob. 

Without Gandhi, the inflamed passions of 350,000,000 people may be beyond 
control. As it is, problems of independence have all but swamped the two new, 
weak governments, and a holy war may destroy them. 

Britain, the U.S., others are deeply concerned, may be called on to help. 
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New Stinson Flying Station Wagon for 48. 





This safe easy-to-fly plane carries four people and baggage. 


Now! Business and professional men 
can learn to fly with Stinson... Hee/ 


FRE’s the long-awaited flight 
H instruction program for men 
who are “too busy” to learn to fly 
... and too busy not to! 


In this popular Stinson dealer 
program, under the careful guidance 
of Government-approved instruc- 
tors, you'll discover the simplicity of 
personal flying by actually doing it. 


See how easy it is! 


Like the other beginners in this 
safe, carefully planned program, 
you'll surprise yourself by soloing 
after about ten hours’ flying time! 


And then you’ll know why thou- 
sands of Stinson owners who are 
active business and_ professional 
men, call personal flving a “must.” 


How Stinson utility pays off 


Stinson owners are reducing travel 
time by as much as two-thirds with 
this safe, comfortable, ‘“‘fly-any- 
where” plane. They set their own 
schedules, spend more evenings at 
home with their families. They use 
their Stinsons as 4-place personal 
planes . . . and as cargo carriers 
that haul more than a quarter-ton 
of payload with ease! 


For 22 years, builder of America’s most useful personal planes 


Now—with free flight instruction— 
Stinson dealers offer you an oppor- 
tunity to find out what personal 
flying can mean to you in your 
business or profession. 


Enrollment, of course. is limited 
—to assure thorough, unhurried in- 
struction for every beginner. So it’s 
a good idea to mail the coupon to 
Stinson today! 





In about 10 hours, under expert 
instructors, beginners of all ages are 
learning to solo this ultra-safe, spin- 
resistant Stinson! Limited enroll- 
ment assures careful, personalized 
instruction for every student. 


Stinson 





This offer of free flight instruction 
is made only to men who are inter- 
ested in the practical business uses 
of Stinson planes . . . planes that 
carry the highest useful load of any 
4-place planes built today. 


Check and mail for: 


CJ Information on free flight instruc- 
tion (up to and including solo). 

[] Free business-trip demonstration. 
(Your Stinson dealer will fly you on 
any one of your regular business 
trips, up to 300 miles and return.) 

L) Literature on the new Stinson planes 
for 1948. 

Just attach this coupon to your letter- 

head and mail direct to Wm. H. Klenke, 

Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson 

Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 

Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 


Name _ 





Firm name___ 
Type of business 
Position___ 
Address_ 
) 
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$75,000,000,000 backlog of needed public works 
A’i. is piled up and is growing. Public works in 
that amount are estimated officially to be called 
for by States and cities alone if work that needs to 
be done is to be done in years ahead. 

Work to be done by the Federal Government 
is not included. This is aside from programs for 
synthetic-oil development, for river development, 
for soil conservation or reforestation. 

Types of projects on which the Federal Works 
Agency thinks spending will be centered, when 
the time comes to touch off big activity in this 
field, are shown in the Pictogram. 

Highways are down for an investment of $43,- 
000,000,000. Official surveys reveal that almost 
half the nation’s highways will have to be com- 
pletely rebuilt in the next 10 years. 

Schools to accommodate the wartime and post- 
war baby crop are expected to cost $10,000,000,000. 

Waterworks and sewer systems are put at 
$7,000,000,000. This does not include plans to stop 
stream pollution, which FWA also recommends. 

Hospitals needed by States and cities are ex- 
pected to cost $6,000,000,000. That would provide 
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hospitals for areas that do not have them. and 
Ww ould increase service in most cities. 

Airports are down for a $3,500,000,000 invest. 
ment. An airport-improvement program, aided by 
federal funds, is considered essential. ; 

Pubic buildings, if State and municipal offices 
are to be modernized, may cost $2,500,000,000, 

Public-service plants and recreational programs 
are down for $1,500,000,000 each. These include 
parks and playgrounds, wharves and docks. ter- 
minal improvements and municipal power plants, 

This program. is designed only to bring local 

public services up to date. To complete this pro- 
gram in 15 years would require $5,000,000.000 a 
year for that period. That amounts to more than 
doubling the present volume of public building ac- 
tivity. Last vear, no more than $2,000,000,000 was 
spent on State and local projects, and never has 
activity exceeded $2,500,000,000 a year. 
- This backlog of needed public works promises 
to keep the construction industry busy for many 
years to come. It also provides some assurance 
that a setback in general business conditions 
would be relatively short-lived. 
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The 1948 REO line blankets the 


trucking field. Basic models 
from 12,000 lbs. G.V.W. to 
heavy-duty models up to 76,000 
Ibs. G.V.W. Extensive variety 
of special service combinations. 
Shown: C-21T, tractor-trailer; 
G.V.W., 20,000-32,000 Ibs. 


It’s rugged! It’s right! It’s 
REO! Choice of axles, in- 
cluding two-speed with 
factory-equipped, vacuum 
shift control and two-speed 
speedometer-adapter. 





Room—plenty of it! Driver 
comfort and safety are top 
consideration at REO. 








paby, the boss and me! 


t{@URE THING, we've got a new baby .. . she’s mine— 
and the boss’s, too. She’s a beauty . tough and 
rugged . . . she’s a new REO! 


“This new REO is all truck—from the rivets in her 
massive frame to the cab top. You'll look twice when 
you see her. 


“Now suppose you were wheeling this new REO. You’d 
go for the comfortable cab. Room to spread out . . . the 
seat cushions you like a sofa. Sweet sunning, easy to handle 
in traffic or on the highway . . . REO tops them all. 
And the best way to find out why is to stop down to 
your REO dealer and see. 


“Talk about safety! You can really see from a REO 
cab. And brakes! Oh, brother—344 sq. inches of braking 
surface. Power? All you would expect from the famous 
REO Gold Crown engine. Every REO has power to spare.” 


Where does the boss come in? 


“REO’s ‘More-Load’ design is 
right down the boss’s alley. Inches 
are cut off the wheelbase. You 
handle full payload with a 
more compact umit. Mighty 
important these days—and oper- 
ators know it. 


“As for me, ‘More-Load’ ends 

a million headaches. Shorter 

wheelbase means shorter turning 
radius. Time and trouble saved in close quarters. ‘More- 
Load’ improves weight distribution for sure control and 
smooth stops. 


“Everybody likes REO’S reliability on the road. The 
boss gets on-the-dot schedules, more paying hours of serv- 
ice. Drivers like the way REO gets there . . . every time.” 


you order any truck 





Vibebee bb abaabs 


A honey for the service department 

“The service gang cheers when a REO rolls into the 
shop. The cowl-hinged REO hood gives them the most 
accessible engine on the road. 
“The men who designed and built this REO—and the 
other REO models—didn’t forget the service man for a 
minute. And when you combine rugged basic construc- 
tion with hours saved in service time, it’s like dollars 
in the bank.” 





REO in your trucking picture 


There’s a whale of a difference between heavy, inter- 
state hauling and in-city work—but there’s a REO for 
every trucking job. 

REO knows your job may differ widely from the next 
operator’s. So, you select your REO from a wide range 
of tractor and truck chassis . . . with multiple choices of 
engines, whcelbases and cab-to-axle dimensions. 


When you deal with REO, you do business with truck 
specialists. And every REO outlet—dealer, distributor or 
factory branch—gives you complete service. Stop or write 
for specifications of the new 1948 REO models. Then, 
check REO “More-Load” design before you order any 
truck. REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Michigan. 


REO’s exclusive “More-Load” 

design gives more payload 

per inch of wheelbase. Better 

weight distribution, less tire 

wear, easier handling with 

shorter turning radius. 
Watch for REO on the high- 
way. Front-end styling is 
the handsomest in the indus- 
try. They’re beauties to own, 
to drive. Check REO “More- 
Load” design before you buy! 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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Views of Mr. McCabe, Mr. Eccles as Key to Reserve Board Shift: 
Conflict Over Methods of Taking Steam out of Inflationary Boom 


A switch in the top command of the 
nation’s monetary system is pushing two 
men and an argument upon the public 
attention. The men are: 
> Thomas B. McCabe, who to the gen- 
eral applause of the nation’s bankers, 
becomes Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, succeeding 
> Marriner S. Eccles, New Dealer and 
champion of the unusual in banking, who 
is demoted to Vice Chairman. 

The argument involves methods of 
taking some of the steam out of the pres- 
ent inflationary boom. It provides the 
basis for a polite and quiet struggle be- 
tween the conservative Mr. McCabe and 
the unorthodox Mr. Eccles. For the pres- 
ent, Mr. Eccles is backed by a majority 
of the Board. 

Mr. McCabe has the prestige of the 
Chairmanship, however. In any row with 
Mr. Eccles, undoubtedly President Tru- 
man and the Treasury would back the 
new Chairman. The Board is an inde- 
pendent agency. It reaches its own 
decisions. But the tie-in with the Admin- 
istration and the banking fraternity, 
through Mr. McCabe, gives the latter 
powerful backing. 

Politics and personalities are tan- 
gled with inner-Administration maneu- 
vering in this developing conflict. Mr. 
Eccles’s friends think, frankly, that he got 
a “dirty deal.” They question Mr. Mc- 
Cabe’s qualifications as a banker, while 
conceding his success as a businessman. 

The whole situation has stirred up 
many questions as to why the change was 
made, what the row is about, what the 
actual role of the Federal Reserve System 
is in good and bad times, and what Mr. 
McCabe’s experience has been. 

Mr. McCabe, a relaxed and amiable 
executive who likes his subordinates to 
call him “Tom,” got an early start in the 
banking business. In his teens, he clerked 
in a small bank his father established at 
Selbyville, Del. He studied banking at 
Swarthmore. 

After college, in 1916, he went to work 
for the Scott Paper Co., proved himself 
a whirlwind salesman and, 11 years later, 
became president of the company, a post 
he still holds. Since 1939, he has been 
Chairman of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. During 
the war years, he held several important 
Washington jobs, and formed a fast 
friendship with the then Senator Harry 
S. Truman. 

Mr. McCabe is known as a “banker's 
banker,” but conservatives consider him 
something of a liberal. He once was intro- 
duced at a banquet as a “Republican New 
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Dealer.” He likes to describe himself as 
old-fashioned enough to believe in the 
original concepts of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. Eccles has been criticized as urg- 
ing departures from those original pur- 
poses. The political situation that Mr. 
McCabe faces is of Mr. Eccles’s making. 

Mr. Eccles, serious, precise, owner of 
a string of Utah ‘banks and a former 
Mormon missionary, became Chairman of 
the Reserve Board in 1934. He was an ar- 
dent advocate of big Government expend- 
itures in time of depression, and _ his 
principal function proved to be to keep 





THOMAS B. McCABE 
Bankers’ banker and President's friend 


money easy through FRB policies and fa- 
cilitate the New Deal borrowing program. 
Mr. Eccles proved himself to be as 
allergic to inflation as to depression, 
however. When things got better in 
1937, his Board approved an increase in 
the rediscount rate from 1 to 1.25 per 
cent, a mild restraint on lending. The 
“recession” of 1938 followed and has 
been blamed in part on this action. 
FRB occupied a quiet corner of the 
economy through the war years. But, 
with the coming of postwar inflation, Mr. 
Eccles became anxious, and active, again. 
Inflation cures. Not long ago, before 
a congressional committee, he let go at 
the Truman anti-inflation program. The 
program struck at the branches, rather 
than the roots, of inflation, he com- 
plained. The roots, Mr. Eccles said, were 
money supply and credit policy, too-easy 
loans for new housing, too much Govern- 


ment spending, too small a Treasury sy. 
plus. He asked that FRB be given power 
to require that member banks set up 
“special reserves,” and so reduce their 
ability to expand loans. 

That proposal stirred up a storm. The 
bankers were against it. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder denounced it 
The charges gave Republican sharp- 
shooters new loopholes for sniping a 
the Administration, and Mr. Truman 
did not like it. 

President Truman and Mr. Snyder 
pondered the situation. Mr. Snyder and 
Mr. Eccles were getting along fine on 
such highly important things as keeping 
Government bonds at prices that facili. 
tate debt management. Aside from the 
“special reserves,” they were in relatively 
close agreement on credit-control policy, 

Those close to the situation say, how- 
ever, that there was a fear that Mr. 
Eccles and his Board might strike out 
independently on one of Mr. Eccles’s un- 
orthodox lines of action. It was not for- 
gotten that for months every decision of 
the Board, including that on “special re- 
serves,” had been unanimous, that Mr. 
Eccles could carry the Board with him. 

The Board’s powers are so great in a 
period of inflation, one authority has said, 
that it could induce a deep depression in 
a very short time. Mr. Truman wants to 
hold inflation in check, of course, but 
also he obviously does not want so much 
deflation that his chances of re-election 
in November would be hurt. 

The President felt other pressures. The 
Treasury was fearful that Mr. Eccles 
might let the price of Government bonds 
drop below par, an action that would 
increase interest rates, but impair the 
vast investment of the banks. Insurance 
companies, big holders of governments, 
were worried. And _stock-exchange of- 
ficials did not like Mr. Eccles’s policy on 
margins, which now requires 75 per cent 
cash after a period of no margin trading 
at all. 

An opportunity for presidential action 
was presented by the fact that Mr. 
Eccles’s term as FRB Chairman (although 
not his term as a member of the Board) 
was expiring February 1. In addition, 
there was a vacancy on the Board due 
to the death of Vice Chairman Ronald 
Ransom, of Georgia. Mr. Truman called 
in Mr. Eccles and told him of his plan 
to name Mr. McCabe to the vacancy and 
make him Chairman, with Mr. Eccles 
dropping to Vice Chairman. 

Those close to Mr. Eccles say the ob- 
ject was to force Mr. Eccles to resign. 
He, on the contrary, decided to stay on 
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for a time at least, al hough he may with- 
draw after the elections next November. 
= Mr. McCabe’s ideas on inflation and 
other current issues were stated not long 
ago. He and Mr. Eccles disagree on 

















tT: methods rather than objectives. 
° Mr. \[cCabe urges curbs on the credit 
" activities of both banks and Government ee 
agencies to reduce the money supply. ae wi 
oe He would favor restoring Regulation W, SEEEEEE Py . 
power restricting loans to consumers, if such arsonists an secant 
action would impede inflation. He wants a 
“ high taxes and a sizable reduction in i] t f F E i F F i : 
» thei eee 
the public debt. wn allt 
1. The An old-fashioned issue is revived, 
of the too, by Mr. McCabe’s appointment. He 
ned it believes with many other bankers that 
sharp. Mr. Eccles has centralized the Reserve 
ng at System too much. He sees its original : 
real purpose as the establishment of a system eer 
of regional central banks, each watching ney ; ’ 
wit trends and making policy for its area— FEDERAL RESERVE BANK: Within, a struggle to determine policy 
a one policy, for example, in a farming " 
1 & area and another in an industrial region, 
eping as differing needs might dictate. 
facil. By contrast, critics say, Mr. Eccles has 
n the sought to place all authority in Washing- 
bineke ton, standardize procedures and fix poli- 
olicy. cies for all 12 Reserve Banks. He has 
how- managed their budgets, supervised their 
Mr. ways of doing things, kept a thumb on 
> out salaries. 
's Un- Bankers, large and small, have had an 
t for- uneasy feeling that Mr. Eccles’s real pur- 
on of pose was to do away with the loosely knit 
al re- system of 12 autonomous banks and sub- 
Mr. stitute something resembling the Euro- 
him. pean idea of a central bank with absolute 
in a authority over money and credit. 
said, But any interference in the affairs of 
on in the 12 banks has annoyed their officers 
ts to and the member banks as well. The latter <a : 
but traditionally have felt that, since the ce Ie RO ihih oad 
nuch member banks put up the original capital, che . — 
ction they, not Washington, should run the 
reserve banks. They will find Mr. Mc- 
The Cabe easier to talk to on this issue. 2 
ocles The conflict between Mr. McCabe 
onds and Mr. Eccles probably will involve MARRINER S. ECCLES: Storm center among bankers 
ould these issues first of all. In an open dis- 
the pute, however, a question has arisen as 
ance to whether the Board would follow its 
ants, new or its old Chairman. 
of- Mr. Eccles can count on his side M. S. 
y on Szymezak, a Board veteran; Lawrence 
cent Clayton, an old employe of the Eccles 
ling banking organization; R. M. Evans, who 
served the New Deal in the Agricultural 
tion Adjustment Administration, and Ernest 
Mr. G. Draper. With Mr. Eccles’s vote, that 
ugh makes five of the seven members. On Mr. 
rd) McCabe’s side is J. K. Vardaman, Jr., an 
ion, old Truman crony whom the President 
due named to the Board. 
ald The Treasury is watching the situa- 
led tion somewhat anxiously. In every time 
lan of financial difficulty it has wanted some 
ind sort of control over FRB. It has not got 
les such a control as yet. But it does have 
in Mr. McCabe a Chairman more re- —Harris & Ewing 
ob- sponsive to its wishes and tending more BOARD ROOM: Mr. Eccles steps down from the Chairman’s seat, 
ye toward orthodox banking than Mr. Eccles. but the majority around the table will be his supporters 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* ‘THOU SHALT NOT SUCCEED’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Radicalism is always difficult to combat when it 
skulks behind a tree. 

Radicalism, !owever, in America has finally come 
out into the open. It seeks to demolish the profit-and- 
loss system and to substitute a system of state social- 
ism or state capitalism. 

The main purpose, of course, is to break up indus- 
try, disintegrate its efficient units, demoralize the 
whole economic system and make it impossible for 


‘ businesses to get capital from frightened investors and 


thus introduce government capital and government 
control under the guise of emergency. 

The plain implications of the radical viewpoint were 
set forth by a group of five Yale University professors 
in a book published last week by the Yale University 
Press at New Haven, Conn. 

The book is entitled “A National Policy for the 
Oil Industry,” but it applies as well to all other indus- 
tries and might better have been entitled “A National 
Policy for Breaking up Large and Efficient Units of 
American Business.” 

The project is described on the title page as one of 
a series “designed to present the result of studies made 
in the course of an interdepartmental program of re- 
search in national policy, organized at Yale University 
in 1946, by members of the Department of Economics 
and Political Science, and the School of Law.” 

Funds for the project were furnished by the Carne- 
gie Corporation which, it is stated, “is supporting the 
Yale program of research in national policy,” and by 
the Ganson Goodyear Depew Memorial Fund. 

It is ironical that the funds for the propagation of a 
doctrine of destruction of our economic system should 
have come down from men who earned their surplus 
in life through the system of private initiative. 


Techniques of destruction: But the study is to be 
welcomed. It tells frankly the technique whereby the 
American system can be broken into small pieces. The 
book will challenge the interest of the American people 
as the first comprehensive outline of the weapons of 
law and pseudo-constitutionalism which the radicals 
would like to use to bring on state capitalism. 

Nowhere in the book is there, of course, any pre- 
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cise advocacy of such an ultimate course. It isn’t nec. 
essary. Anyone may see the formula plainly. 

Thus the book glorifies the Sherman anti-trust law 
as an “instrument of progress.” With an enthusiasm 
that amounts almost to exultation, the authors point 
to the Supreme Court decision last year in the tobacco 
cases as affording an opportunity at last to break 
down large businesses. 


The crime of success: It isn’t necessary any more, 
say the Yale professors, to prove conspiracy to fix 
prices or to prove the existence of any so-called evil 
practices. All that’s necessary is to show that busi- 
nesses are big and that whenever they want to act to- 
gether, they can do so. Eugene V. Rostow, Professor 
of Law and a member of the Graduate Faculty of 
Economics at Yale, is the principal author. He states 
the case quite bluntly, if not naively, as follows: 

“Painstaking search for scraps of evidence with 

a conspiratorial atmosphere are no longer nec- 
essary. There need be no parade of small busi- 
ness men as witnesses, to testify that they have 
been driven from the trade, and their lives ruined, 
by the ruthless squeeze of monopolistic pressure. 
Under the Tobacco case, the economic fact of 
monopoly is very close to being the legal proof of 
monopoly. The decisive elements are the power 
to assert a degree of control over price and output 
in the market as a whole; and the power to deter 
or discourage potential competition.” 

There it is at last in plain view—the mere “eco- 
nomic fact” of large size and efficiency is “proof” of 









monopoly. Success is the crime. 

The Yale professors’ study raises and answers somé 
possible objections to its own conclusions. 

First of all, there’s the little matter of efficiency. 
Yes, it says, large units are efficient but efficiency can Ff 
be obtained in other ways, such as the elimination of f 
large expenditures for selling. 

Then there is the question of getting working cap- 
ital. Yes, it says, large companies do raise money more 
cheaply because of their record of success while small- 
er companies have difficulty. But, after all, reasons 
Mr. Rostow, why should a little thing like a defect in 
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the capital markets or its ways and customs interfere 
with the steps necessary to reorganize an industry. 

Presumably if the capital markets rebel at furnish- 
ing capital to broken-up units of the oil industry, the 
Government can step in. And, of course, government 
capital under a system of state socialism sets up its 
own restrictions of control and selects its own execu- 
tives and builds up its own political bureaucracy. 

The study anticipates the argument that reorganiza- 
tion of the oil industry would disturb the market value 
of outstanding securities and shake the faith of in- 
vestors in all industry. 

To this, the Yale professors answer that to consider 
any such contingency would make the Sherman law 
“nugatory.” 

It is admitted in the Yale study that to line up as 
many as 20 oil companies as defendants because they 
control a total of 80 per cent of the volume of busi- 
ness in the industry, might be novel but the Depart- 
ment of Justice is nevertheless pointedly invited to 
try it. 

What this study centers on, to be sure, is the claim 
that identity of price as between competitors, known 
in business as the natural or stabilized price, is un- 
lawful under the Sherman law. What is sought evi- 
dently is to force instability of prices, if not of profits, 
and substitute for the natural appraisals by manage- 
ment of sales and costs a factor of artificiality or 
perhaps a public utility regulating process. 

The corner grocer sells his sugar at the same price 
as the competitor across the street. He must now put 
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his price one cent lower or one cent higher to avoid 
identical price-making. He may lose money on the 
former and lose his market on the latter, but ap- 
parently if a competitor preempts a particular price 
level, he must choose another price. 


Goose-stepping to “efficiency”: Certainly there 
would be an elimination of expenses in many an oil 
company if half the filling stations in the country were 
abolished. Lots of ways could be found to reduce ex- 
penses if the Government controlled everything. In- 
deed, half the restaurants or eating places could be 
abolished if the American people would only agree to a 


Program for breaking up profit-and-loss system set forth in study of oil industry 
—Large companies held to be monopolies merely because of size—Anti- 
trust action invited when businesses become successful and efficient 


staggered system for lunch and dinner. If a certain 
number would eat lunch at eleven, eleven-thirty, 
twelve, twelve-thirty, one, one-thirty, two and two- 
thirty, it would eliminate a lot of waiters and wait- 
resses. It would reduce expenses and we would afl 
goose-step to meals as prescribed by government. 

But who wants that? Isn’t it a citizen’s privilege to 
eat when he pleases or to motor along the highway and 
fill his gas tank when he pleases? 

What is involved in the Yale study may be found 
in nearly all blueprints for governmental control of 
the economic system—a theoretical justification for 
the elimination of “waste” and a theoretical claim that 
large-sized operations do not mean efficiency or low 
prices. 


The right to succeed: The contrary can be proved 
by fair examination of the facts. What American busi- 
nesses furnish the American people is a service un- 
paralleled anywhere in the world. Quantity production 
has given us cheap transportation, cheap tires, cheap 
gasoline, cheap appliances for the household under a 
standard of living higher than that of any other peo- 
ple, including socialistic England and communistic 
Russia. 

Large businesses nowadays are not owned by a few 
individuals as in yesteryears. Today stockholders are 
numbered in the tens of thousands in almost all large 
companies. The public which has saved its money in- 
vests in these large companies with the hope of get- 
ting the fruit of long days of labor. 

The Yale book is important because it reflects to no 
small extent the views of the “trust-busting” school of 
thought in the Department of Justice, where anti-trust 
suits are filed by the dozens with funds supplied by 
a none too vigilant Congress. 

“Thou Shalt Not Succeed” is the new Command- 
ment from the radical dictatorship. 

The right to succeed is, however, the real incentive 
to American progress. It is a prime requisite if the 
American people are to enjoy the “privileges and im- 
munities” set forth in a Constitution designed to safe- 
guard the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 




























(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


A $9,000,000,000 industry to 
make oil from coal and shale is 
suggested. Idea is to make U. S. 
independent of oil from the 
Middle East or South America. 

Military officials favor a start 
on the project. U.S. wells can 
produce only 60 per cent of the 
oil required for a war. 

Western States are strong for 
the move. Synthetic oil would 
bring money, jobs, prosperity to 
many backward areas. 


A synthetic-oil industry of immense 
size is being planned for the United 
States. Plans call for an industry ca- 
pable of supplying 2,000,000 barrels 
of oil a day. That is about one third of 
the present demand. 

Top military and civilian officials are 
prepared, if necessary, to ask Congress to 
put up money to start a big synthetic-oil 


Cost of Setting Up 
Synthetic-Rubber 
Industry in Wartime 


<~o, Va” 





Source: RFC, Interior Dept 


SECRETARY KRUG IS SUGGESTING THAT A START BE MADE THIS YEAR ON THREE FULL-SIZED SYNTHETIC-OIL PLANTS 
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extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SYNTHETIC OIL: NEXT BIG INDUSTRY? 


Question of Government Financing of Plants 


industry. They insist that reserves of 
natural oil within U. S. are inadequate to 
meet demands that lie ahead. Military 
leaders in particular are convinced the 
country needs to develop a great supply 
of synthetic oil over the next five to 10 
years. They are unwilling to rely on oil 
from Latin America or the Middle East. 

To show what is involved: 

Rubber made synthetically required 
an investment of $760,000,000 during 
wartime. The part of this industry now in 
use is largely self-supporting. 

Atomic-energy development _ re- 
quired an initial investment of $2,000,- 
000,000. For the coming year the Gov- 
ernment will spend $674,000,000 in this 
new industry. 

Oil produced synthetically in the 
quantity officials desire calls for an in- 
vestment of around $9,000,000,000. 
When available at $2 to $2.50 a barrel, 
synthetics may be competitive with 
natural oil products. 

Secretary of the Interior Julius A. Krug 
says oil probably can be made from 
shale for $2 to $2.50 a barrel now, if 
operations are big enough. The Bureau 
of Mines plant at Rifle, Colo., already 








Be 


is making about 50 barrels of this oil a 
day. It is not comparable in quality to 
natural oil. But, if prices for natural oil 
continue to rise, the shale oil might com- 
pete successfully. 

The success already made with 
synthetic oils is behind the plan to start 
production on a large scale. Secretary 
Krug suggests a start this year on three 
full-sized synthetic-oil plants, one using 
oil shale and two using coal. The three 
units would be models for additional 
plants in the future. Cost of the three 
initial plants is estimated at around 
$250,000,000. 

Location of proposed plants has not 
been decided. Colorado has the most oil 
shale, and therefore may get the first big 
plant for making oil from shale. Sites of 
the plants using coal may be chosen atter 
a survey of coal and water resources is 
completed, sometime in the next six 
months. Twenty States have coal enough 
to support production of synthetic oil, 
but vast supplies of water are needed 
too. The coal must be easily mined, near 
railroads or highways, and close to 
markets. 

Any locality chosen will reap obvious 


Cost of Setting Up 
Synthetic- Fuel 
Industry in Peacetime 
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benefits. A Government  synthetic-oil 
plant would bring money, jobs and utili- 
ties into the area. Congressmen are keenly 
interested in attracting plants to their 
districts. : 

Changing coal to oil is to be under- 
taken in two of the plants. The Govern- 
ment is most interested in this angle of 
synthetic oil. The reason is that coal re- 
serves are almost unlimited. A demonstra- 
tion plant at Louisiana, Mo., already 
under construction, will produce about 
900 barrels of gasoline a day from lique- 
fed coal. If the method works, Standard 
Qil Co. (New Jersey) may build a plant 
capable of turning out 30,000 barrels of 
gasoline a day by this process, which is 
called hydrogenation. 

The Bureau of Mines figures that its 
improvements on the German hydro- 
genation process will permit production 
of high-test gasoline for about 14 cents 
a gallon. That is 5 to 7 cents more than 
the present cost of gasoline made from 
natural oils. In hydrogenation, the coal 
is powdered, mixed with oil, and heated 
under pressure with hydrogen gas. The 
resulting mixture is vaporized, then con- 
densed into gasoline and other products. 

Another method of making oil from 
coal is called gasification. The Bureau of 
Mines hopes to get money from Congress 
to build a gasification plant at Louisiana, 
Mo., next summer. This plant will make 
about 80 barrels of oil a day. At Liberty, 
Pa., Consolidation Coal Co., Inc., and 
Standard Oil Development Co. are en- 
gaged in a joint venture in gasification, 
and are building a $300,000 experimental 
plant. 

In gasification, the coal is powdered, 
then blasted with steam and oxygen un- 
der high pressure. The resulting. gas is 
vaporized and then condensed into syn- 
thetic petroleum products. The Bureau 
of Mines is optimistic about changing the 
coal into gas inside the coal mine itself, 
under ground. That would eliminate 
mining costs. Preliminary tests made in 
cooperation with the Alabama Power Co. 
at Gorgas, Ala., show “promising re- 
sults,” the Bureau says. 

Shale is the other major source of 
synthetic oil to be tapped, if Secretary 
Krug has his way. The proposed plant 
employing this method might be located 
in Colorado, where the Bureau of Mines 
has its pilot plant. At least four major 
oil companies now are refining and test- 
ing samples of the oil produced by this 
small plant. 

Shale is a slate-like rock. When crushed 
and heated, it yields gases that can be 
condensed into a crude oil, 

What the Government wants is to 
cut many years from the time industry 
had expected to devote to developing 
synthetic oil. Whether this can be done, 
and whether it is necessary, are ques- 
tions that will cause bitter arguments. 

The Government is pinning its case in 
part on the program already started by 
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the industry. Two companies are spend- 
ing millions of dollars on large-scale 
projects for making oil from natural gas. 

In Southwest Kansas, the Stanolind 
Co., subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, is building a plant with a daily 
capacity of 6,000 barrels of gasoline and 
1,000 barrels of oil. Carthage Hydrocol, 
Inc., backed by a group of oil companies, 
is building a plant at Brownsville, Tex., 
to make 6,000 barrels of gasoline a day. 
The Government is lending $9,000,000 
for this project. 

The use of natural gas for synthetic oil 
should be matched by efforts to use coal 
and shale, in the Interior Department’s 
view. Reserves of coal and shale are many 
times greater than those of gas. There are 
many demands already for natural gas, 
although synthetic oil will use grades 
considered substandard for most other 
purposes. 

Obstacles to the Government’s plan 
are not overlooked, however. 

Building troubles, for instance, are 
ahead for any large-scale projects. The 
oil industry is fighting for enough steel 
now to drill wells and build pipe lines 
needed for natural oil. Electrical equip- 
ment is short. Engineers are scarce. 

In any case, Interior Department sci- 
entists are asking private companies to 
give them a hand in designing synthetic- 
oil plants. The projects will provide in- 
valuable experience for the bigger plants 
to come. There will be time to gamble 
and to correct mistakes. Arguments over 
methods—as in the case of synthetic rub- 
ber—will be threshed out. Military men 
join the Interior Department in urging 
that model plants be started now, before 
a major emergency arises. 

Financing of the first three proposed 
oil plants is to offer another problem. The 
Interior Department has announced no 
policy on this. Secretary Krug is said to 
favor private action, with the Govern- 
ment helping only if necessary. 

But officials point out the oil industry 
already is committed to a vast program 
of increasing production and distribution 
facilities for natural oil. The Govern- 
ment’s suggestion for building a $9,000,- 
000,000 synthetic-oil industry in 10 years 
clearly will involve Government aid, 
these officials say. They talk of Govern- 
ment loans, of outright subsidies. Or, 
they say, the Government might build 
the plants with private companies as its 
agents under contract. The Government 
operated its rubber plants through more 
than 49 private companies. 

Government financial help would bring 
up questions of who is to control the 
industry. Competition with private indus- 
try would be another issue. Congressional 
approval of plans for a synthetic-oil in- 
dustry of any size will be given only after 
detailed discussion and arguments. Right 
now, Congressmen interested in this gen- 
eral problem, such as Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, are 
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c ST NOoOWNn perimental program of the Bureau of 
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Unions are being hit where it 
hurts by Taft-Hartley Act. 

it's not so easy to win a strike 
as it once was. More workers are 
voting against unions in NLRB 


elections. 
Injunction is used rather fre- 


quently in labor disputes. Em- 
ployers, too, are being restrained 
by court order. 


Troubles are piling up for unions as 
the Taft-Hartley Act is brought more 
frequently into play in the relations 
between employers and workers. At 
the same time, employers are learning 
that they, too, are not immune from 
restraints imposed by the law. 

Unions have been losing more bar- 
gaining elections since the law became 
effective than they lost before. Often it 
is harder to win strikes than before the 
Act. Injunctions are being used against 
unions often enough to hurt. And the 
prospect of damage suits against unions 
is always present. 

The injunction power under the Act, 
however, is proving to be a weapon that 
also is to be used against employers. 
Already General Motors Corp. has been 
restrained temporarily from putting into 
effect an insurance plan. This is the re- 
sult of a union complaint against the 
company. In addition, employers still are 
being haled before the National Labor 
Relations Board on complaints made by 
unions, just as they were before the Act 
was passed. 

Loss of elections by unions began 





to increase in November, 1947, and con- 
tinued through December. The accom- 
panying chart shows what is happening. 
In both months, a majority of workers 
voted against being represented by any 
union in one third of the elections held. 
In the year ended June 30, 1946, unions 
lost only one in five elections, and their 
losses were even smaller in the preced- 
ing year, 

This increase in the number of elec- 
tions lost by unions appears to be linked 
closely to passage of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Employers feel more free to resist unions 
under the “free speech” provisions of the 
law, and their influence upon workers 
prior to bargaining elections is greater 
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TWO-WAY EFFECT OF LABOR ACT 


Provisions That Hit Unions and Employers 


than it was before. Also, coercion by 
unions in election campaigns now is 
watched more carefully by NLRB than 
it was before the law. 

Refusal to bargain with unions is 
one way in which employers sometimes 
make use of the Act. This is done most 
often when union leaders fail to sign 
anti-Communist affidavits and thus, under 
the new law, deprive their unions of 
Labor Board assistance. Some firms refuse 
to renew contracts with these unions. 
Nonfiling unions also cannot get places 
on Labor Board ballots to win bargain- 
ing rights. This means that they then 
often turn to strike action in an attempt 
to force recognition. 

Strikes are easier to break these days, 
especially those involving unions that do 
not qualify for Labor Board assistance. 
Employers in some cases replace strikers 
with new workers. Rival unions enroll 
these new workers and then ask employ- 
ers for bargaining rights. If bargaining 
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elections are held, the new employes 
can vote, but the strikers, when replaced 
by new permanent employes, cannot. The 
original union in the plant cannot get on 
the ballot, unless its officers disavow Com- 
munist connections. This means that an 
old union can lose its bargaining rights 
to a new union, if the latter wins the 
election. In that event, a strike by the old 
union is outlawed and it can be enjoined. 

Injunctions are being applied to stop 
secondary boycotts upon petition of the 
General Counsel of NLRB. In one case, 
an employer went directly into court and 
obtained an injunction against picketing 
of his bus station in support of a strike 
against another bus line. NLRB attorneys, 
however, dispute the court’s right to is- 
sue injunctions directly to employers, or 
to unions. They believe NLRB has the 
sole right to get such court orders. 

Damage suits are proving trouble- 
some. Employers sometimes sue unions 
because of illegal types of strikes or boy- 
cotts. Often the threat of a suit prevents 
a strike. CIO Longshoremen, for exam- 
ple, just ended a four-month-old strike 
against a department-store warehouse, 
without a victory. The union cited a 
$250,000 damage suit filed by the store 
as one reason for halting the walkout. 

Workers, as individuals, have 
more recourse against unions under the 
law. During December, for example, 
workers voted to take away bargaining 
rights from five unions, while in two 
cases unions were retained. These de- 
certification elections held by NLRB 
were introduced by the new law to give 
workers a chance to get rid of unions by 
majority vote, if they choose. The law’s 
requirement that non-Communist affi- 
davits must be filed by union leaders also 
is aiding workers in some cases to elimi- 
nate left-wingers from union leadership. 
Some unions are ousting officers who fail 
to sign the affidavits. 

Complaints against unions for al- 
leged unfair labor practices are being 
issued. Biggest test of this kind so far 
involves the AFL Typographical Union. 
This union is accused of several violations 
of the Tart-Hartley Act, including a 
strike against Chicago newspapers that 
has been under way since November 24. 
This strike failed to stop publication of 
the newspapers. About 20 complaints 
have been issued against unions by Rob- 
ert N. Denham, NLRB General Counsel. 

Employers, under the new law, have 
been accused of unfair labor practices by 
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—A Feanell SCRUBBER-VACUUM 
DOES ALL...at BIG Savings in Labor Costs! 


Clean floors—so important to worker safety and morale—reflect 
good management. Large-area floors that are cleaned with a Finnell 
Combination Scrubber-Vacuum reflect good management for still an- 
other reason. They tell a story of big savings effected in labor costs. 
For example, the Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum illustrated above, with 
one or two operators, does a cleaning job better in half the time it 
takes a crew of six to eight using separate equipment for scrubbing 
and picking up. This Self-Propelled Finnell is a complete cleaning 
unit all in one—applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, 
and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell offers several Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines, and 
also a full line of Portable Floor-Maintenance Machines. In fact, 
Finnell makes equipment for every type of floor care—wet scrub- 
bing, dry scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, and polishing—and in 
sizes designed to fit specific needs. Finnell also makes a full line of 
Cleansers specially developed for the greater speed of mechanical 


scrubbing ... and Sealers, Waxes, and Accessories for every need. 


The nearby Finnell Floor Specialist and Engineer is readily available for free 
floor survey, demonstration, or consultation... and for training your maintenance 
operators in the proper use of Finnell equipment. Phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3702 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 
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Later Week 


Mr. Denham in a half-dozen complain 
NLBB still is ordering employers to rip. 
state workers fired for union activity 
NLBB also is ordering employers to bar. 
gain with unions that have filed nop. 
Communist affidavits. 

The injunction issued against Gey. 
eral Motors Corp. by a federal court lay 
week was the first use of Mr. Denham; 
new injunction powers against an en. 
ployer. The Taft-Hartley Act gave the 
NLRB General Counsel the power to get 
temporary restraining orders  againg 
either employérs or unions until the La. 
bor Board members are able to issue g 
decision in the case. This authority ha 
been used against unions. 

The court order against General Mo. 
tors prohibits the company from putting 
into effect a group-insurance program 
that was due to start February 1. Mr 
Denham’s complaint accuses the firm of 





ey 


—Acme ; 
MUSICIANS’ PETRILLO 
A by-pass from one 


refusing to bargain with CIO’s United 
Auto Workers on an insurance plan put 
forward by the union. This complaint 
also charges that the company “coerced’ 
some workers into authorizing pay-r0l 


deductions for the management plan. 


Other applications of the Tatt 


Hartley Act are producing these results: f 
Building Trades Department of the F 
AFL, headed by Richard J. Gray, ’§ 


seeking to set up machinery for settle- 
ment of jurisdictional strikes to avoid f 
being restrained by NLRB. With co- 
operation of building contractors’ repre: 
sentatives, the unions hope to have these 
disputes over jobs handled within the 
industry itself. 

AFL craft unions in other industries 
are gaining advantage over CLO’s plant 
wide unions. The Taft-Hartley Act se 
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aside previous NLRB rulings favoring 
bargaining on a plant-wide basis. AFL 
Pattern Makers, for example, just won 
the right to a separate bargaining elec- 
tion in a steel-casting plant. CIO Steel- 
workers, Which has had a contract since 
1942 covering all workers in the mill, 
cannot get on the NLRB ballot be- 
cause of the policy adopted by its top 
leaders against signing non-Communist 
afiidavits. 

Union-shop elections are being won 
by the unions in most cases. Such an 
election, provided by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, must be held before a union can get 
a union-shop clause, or renew an old 
one. This clause requires all employes of 
a plant to join the union within a specified 
period after being hired. Virtually all of 
the polls held in December resulted in 
favorable votes for the union shop by a 
majority of the workers in the shops in- 





—Acme 
BUILDING WORKERS‘ GRAY 
A solution from another? 


volved. Of 521 elections of this type, 518 
were won by the unions. AFL unions won 
332, independent unions, 115, and CIO 
affiliates, 71. These elections are being 
held only when both the union and man- 
agement agree to them. 

The law’s effect is felt in varying 
degrees by unions. In the case of James 
C. Petrillos AFL Musicians, the Taft- 
Hartley restrictions on welfare funds out- 
lawed the type of fund Mr. Petrillo had 
established to pay unemployment benefits 
to musicians. Mr. Petrillo’s reply was to 
stop his members from making phono- 
graph records on January 1. Also in- 
volved are the law’s ban on closed shops 
and its prohibition on collecting pay for 
work not performed. 

The law did not prevent the calling of 
this strike. And the law has not stopped 
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“Southern Hospitality - NUTS!” 


H OSPITALITY never includes intruders 

—and the best business etiquette, 
everywhere, calls for a Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence to keep them safely on the 
outside. As a result, Cyclone has become 
the most widely-used property protec- 
tion fence in the world. Maybe you'll 
want to consider its advantages for 
your plant. 

Its chain link fabric is galvanized 
after weaving, for maximum rust pro- 
tection. Its special design assures rails 
that won’t buckle, posts that remain in 
alignment, and gates that won’t drag. 
And it’s put there to stay by Cyclone’s 
own factory trained crews. In short, a 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 





Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., Dept. E-28 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


fence that is always taut and true 
throughout its length, despite difficult 
conditions of terrain, climate or weather. 

Why not investigate Cyclone Fence? 
Our free fact-book, “Your Fence,” will 
help you to decide which of U-S:S 
Cyclone’s 14 types best fits your par- 
ticular requirements. And our trained 
engineers are at your service in plan- 
ning the most economical fencing pro- 
tection for your plant. No job is too 
large or too small. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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City... .cccccccccccvccccccsccvcccccccccees State. ..ccccccccece 
Interested in fencing: [ Industrial; [ School; [J Playground; | 
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Non-refillable bottle 
holds enough SKRIP to 
stock SAFEGUARD for 
a year of average use! 
SAFEGUARD refills in a 
jiffy — easily, cleanly, 
without mess or muss! 


Beside the telephone —in the library —on the stu- 
dent’s table—on the office desk—anywhere and 
everywhere SAFEGUARD is proving its dependa- 
bility and versatility! Its point remains always clean, 
ready for instant action, never gummed up—not 
even after weeks of inactivity! Writing fluid evapora- 
tion is practically nil! Spilling is almost impossible. See 
it. Try it. You'll agree that SAFEGUARD is the safest, 
most ingenious revervoir desk set ever made. W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa— 
Malton, Ontario, Canada. 


Cleanest ou Garth 


SHEAFFER'S 
SAFEGUARD 


$5.00 to $15.00 








Later Week 


other unions from striking. Whether the 
Taft-Hartley Act can even delay , 
strike of a powerful union such 
the United Mine Workers is yet to be 
determined. 


WORK-RULES ISSUE 
IN RAILWAY DISPUTE 


A quarrel over working rules compli. 
cates the dispute between three operat. 
ing unions and the major railroads that js 
now pending before a presidential emer. 
gency board. A strike is threatened, by 
it probably will be averted. 

What’s involved in the complex 
wage negotiations in the railroad industy 
is this: 

Three brotherhoods of employes who 
operate trains authorized a strike on Feb. 
ruary 1. These are the Firemen, Engi- 





—. 








—Harris & Ewing 
RAIL FIREMEN’S ROBERTSON 


New rules will mean extra cash 


neers and Switchmen. They represent 
about 125,000 workers, or about 10 per 
cent of the total railroad employment. 
The strike, however, has been postponed 
at least two months through appointment 
of the emergency board. The Railway 
Labor Act allows 30 days for this board 
to report and then an additional 30-day 
cooling-off period before a strike. 

Changes in working rules de- 
manded by these unions are the chief is- 
sue preventing a settlement. The unions 
originally asked for 44 revisions in these 
rules. Some changes would limit the 
length of trains, require extra crews for 
certain types of runs, and provide more 
overtime pay. Others call for holiday pay, 
sick leave, and free uniforms, plus free 
cleaning and pressing. 

Railroads said some of these demands 
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would increase the featherbedding prac- 
tices on the roads, and add millions 
of dollars to the freight bill of the coun- 
try. Union leaders contended railroad 
workers were far behind factory em- 
ployes in fringe benefits such as over- 
time pay, vacations and holiday pay. 

Wage increases also are an issue in 
this dispute. The three unions are de- 
manding a raise of 30 per cent, with a 
minimum increase of $3 a day. The 
emergency board, if it follows past prac- 
tices, is likely to recommend about the 
same increase that was given to other 
rail unions earlier—15% cents an hour. 

Earlier settlements gave the 15% cents 
raise to about 1,000,000 nonoperating 
employes and to two operating unions 
that negotiated agreements with the 132 
major railroads of the country. These two 
operating unions, representing about 
175,000 workers, are the Trainmen and 
Conductors. The Trainmen’s union in- 
cludes over 90 per cent of the switchmen 
as members, leaving only a small fraction 
for the Switchmen’s Union that is threat- 
ening to strike. 

A new award, just made by another 
emergency board, gives nonoperating 
workers on 18 short-line railroads a raise 
of 15% cents an hour. This may serve to 
influence the new board to recommend 
a similar increase for the Firemen, Engi- 
neers and Switchmen. 

The objective of these three operat- 
ing unions thus probably centers more on 
rules changes than on beating the 15%- 
cent pattern. However, D. B. Robertson, 
head of the Firemen, and the other union 
leaders know that many of the rules 
changes they are proposing will bring 
extra cash in the pay envelopes, if 
granted. 

Railroad officials had no estimates on 
the cash value of the rules changes that 
were negotiated by the Conductors and 
Trainmen, although both sides said the 
so-called featherbed proposals were not 
granted. Changes put into effect included 
a higher pay differential for yard con- 
ductors, a guaranteed minimum work 
week for yard crews and a shorter work- 
day for employes on suburban train runs. 

Recommendations of the emer- 
gency board probably will start with the 
154-cent pay award, and some additional 
rules changes may be proposed. But, in 
the end, the three unions are expected to 
be able to work out a settlement without 
a strike. 


INCREASE IN OVERTIME 


More overtime work is contributing to 
the present all-time-high level of weekly 
earnings for factory workers. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that industrial 
workers, in mid-December, averaged 
$52.51 a week. This is a gain of $1.20 a 
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SoundScriber turns interruptions 
into opportunities! 


Ever occur to you that interruptions 
at your desk are a sign of a busy 
business? . . . Effectively handled, 
they can increase your business 
volume— your profits. 

Tens of thousands of SoundScriber 
users turn interruptions into oppor- 
tunities— constantly! 

SoundScribet’s proved capacity for 
taking the lag out of business com- 
municationsand stepping up dictation 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Li 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 


a 


routine outstrips that of every other 
system of dictation in business today. 

SoundScriber frees the executive 
and his secretary from time-consuming 
detail—saves money—relieves office 
tension! 

With SoundScriber at your elbow 
you'll welcome interruptions, instead 
of bewailing them. 

Let us prove SoundScriber’s advan- 
tages to you! Send in the coupon Now! 












é The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPO! 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me informatio 










pm 


Address 
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State a 
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No ‘buts about it 


“Yard goat’’ or not, the modern engine does a prodigious 
amount of work... asks no favors... seldom takes time out. And 
when a checkup is due, it's likely that another 

top-grade worker will speed the job—the easy-to-manage 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Sling. Employing one sling or a set, 
as needed, the shop crew can move parts or complete 
assemblies with confidence and precision. 


%& Men handling your lifts will applaud the 
convenience of flexible Yellow Strand Braided Slings... 
their resistance to kinking . . . their stout grip on slippery 
loads. On cranes, too, you can eliminate time-wasting 
ifs and buts by installing smooth-running ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed 
Yellow Strand. May we help you reinforce production 
with these trade-marked ropes and slings? 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
50 : 





Labor Week 


week over the preceding month. The rate 
exceeds even the wartime earnings. 

The average work week in factories 
showed an increase of 36 minutes oye 
November, This brought the averag 
number of hours worked in a week t 
41.1 in December, the highest point fo; 
the year. The longer hours were chiefly 
responsible for the increase in weekly 
take-home pay. The report indicated that 
a substantial amount of overtime. above 
the 40-hour week, is being worked jp 
most major industries. 





— 


> Pilots’ guarantee. A guaranteed 
monthly income for senior pilots is a new 
wage concession just obtained by the 
AFL Air Line Pilots Association, headed 
by David L. Behncke. This was granted 
by United Air Lines, along with pay 


—Harris ¢ 


AIR LINE PILOTS’ BEHNCKE 
A new top of $1,266 a month 


increases. A senior officer now is to get 
$909 a month, instead of $857, for smaller 
ships. Pay goes up to $1,266 a month for 
large planes in over-water operations, 
against the old scale of $1,028. 


> Reinstatement of strikers. En- 
ployers now are given additional grounds 
for refusing to restore strikers to their 
old jobs. The Labor Board rules, in a split 
decision, that an employer is not required 
to reinstate three strikers because he had 
reason to believe that they had accepted 
permanent employment in another plant. 
This employer had a policy of not hiring 
workers away from other firms. The rul- 
ing was issued in a case involving the 
National Grinding Wheel Co., of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers. 
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Trend of American Business 
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All the planning in Government--political or economic--is based on a con= 
tinued boom. The planners are betting on no setback to business this year. 
Republicans forecast personal income for 1948 at $209,000,000,000. 
















ed that Democrats are a bit more modest with a forecast of $200,000,000,000. 
= Either figure would establish a record. Personal income in 1947 was 
rXNCC In 





$197,200,000,000, but, as the year ended, it was running at $205,300,000,000. 
This line of official thought is basic to businessmen. It indicates that 
nothing will be done, intentionally, to end the boom. It's almost a sure sign 
that taxes will be cut. It points to only mild credit controls. It serves no=- 
tice that no action will be taken to reduce prices. It also is a sign that pub-= 
lic programs for housing, health, or resources development will be shelved. 
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Tax cuts, when they come, will be determined by the Senate, not the House. 
House tax plan would lop off $6,500,000,000 from individual income taxes. 
That reduction is based on the estimate for a $209,000,000,000 personal income. 
Senate plan is likely to reduce taxes by around $4,000,000,000. 
Tax compromise probably will be made in smaller cuts for surtax rates. 
Split incomes for husbands and wives, higher exemptions will be voted. 
A veto of the final bill is expected, but Republicans are confident they 
can override. Democrats favor tax cuts, too, and many of them are expected to 
go along with Republicans. Mr. Truman's $40 cut is not getting much support. 







































No important tightening is to be expected on controls over business. 
Interest rates are to continue to be governed by a 2% per cent yield on 
long-term Government bonds. Treasury is insisting on a support price at par. 
Margins on security buying promise to remain at 75 per cent. Change in 
Federal Reserve chairmanship is not expected to change margin requirements. 
Consumer credit probably is not to be subjected to tighter controls. 
Commodity trading won't be greatly hampered if Congress takes any action. 
As the trend now is set, the boom is going to be allowed to roll along 
without much Government interference. Neither Congress nor the Administration 
is in a mood to try any new controls, or to change controls that now exist. 
































Bank credit is the one factor now being subjected to official pressure. 
Treasury cash surplus is being used to reduce bank reserves. This cash is 
to be applied in bringing reserves down by $5,000,000,000 or more by June 30. 

Reserve requirements for New York and Chicago banks, at the same time, are 
being raised. They are to rise by about $500,000,000 on February 27. 

Bank supervisors also have been instructed to tell commercial banks that 
the volume of outstanding loans should not be more than 5 times bank capital. 

Real estate loans also are being questioned. Official policy now is to try 
to channel housing loans into relatively low-cost rental building projects. 

Ordinarily these would be strong anti-inflationary steps. But the hitch is 
that banks can replenish reserves easily by selling Government securities. These 
sales are made even easier because bond prices are being supported at par. 

Bank loans are continuing to rise. That is an indication that Treasury 
policy in regard to reserves is not yet having much deflationary effect. 
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Consumer income also shows signs of continuing to be on the increase. It 


















, is this trend that leads Congressmen to estimate another year of prosperity. 

be Take-home pay of factory workers is going up because of more overtime. 

the (over) 
= Written for the issue of February 6, 1948, Volume XXIV—No. 6 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


A third round of wage increases definitely is on the way. labor unions in 
all major industries are preparing to demand another boost in wage rates. 

A tax cut for individual income tax payers will add to spendable funds. 

A still higher volume of consumer spending is indicated by wage trends. 
Consumer spending has supplied most support for the boom. Another boost in 
this sector probably would mean higher prices. Production is near capacity, so 
each added dollar of spending is just a contribution to an upward price turn. 





ainil 

Factors could develop, however, that would change the outlook markedly. Board 

World crop prospects probably hold the key to future business conditions. contin 

Bumper crops would bring farm prices down rather sharply. In Europe, grovw- _ 

ing conditions are reported to be good. They are still uncertain in U.S. oh 
Harvest season of 1948 probably will be vital. Good crops abroad would 

mean less demand for U.S. food. Good crops in U.S. then would mean a surplus. 

A surplus would reduce farm prices, and that might bring lower prices generally. YO" 
Crop failures, on the other hand, would virtually assure higher prices. alle 
Exports also are likely to have a less buoyant effect in 1948 than 1947. a 
Marshall Plan, even if approved in full, would not increase total exports pende: 

to Europe over last year's levels. In fact, the total probably would be less. court « 
Other areas show definite signs of buying less from the U.S. than in 1947. om ' 

Most of them are running out of dollars. Export controls on U.S. goods also will ada 

cut down the supply of goods offered to areas outside of Western Europe. the go 
It was the rise in exports that spurred activity before mid-1947, when a 

pause developed in construction, inventory buying, factory production. A repeat 
performance for exports this year is not to be expected, Marshall Plan or not. 
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Other supports to business also might develop some weaknesses. public 

Industry is believed to have filled its most urgent needs for plant and troller 
equipment. Further expansion plans might be delayed by steadily rising costs. were I 

Inventory buying is viewed as another vulnerable spot. It could slow. — 

Building boom also might slow down under another rise in wages and prices. ia 

Bank loans might tighten, even though they show few tightening tendencies 
yet. That could produce a reversal. Business now relies heavily on loans. 

These possibilities are expected to become realities sometime. But they are YOU 
not getting much current attention. Official bets still are on the boom. ing Ex 
after n 

Consequences of a break in the boom are not causing much worry either. time li 
The official view is that there are more cushions today than ever before. OHE r 

Farmers are protected by a low mortgage debt, large cash resources and a ; 
promise of price Supports. No farm crash like 1920 is expected to recur. YOU 

Workers also are protected somewhat by unemployment-insurance benefits. relatior 

Government, finally, is believed to be in a stronger position to act in tition 
offsetting the effects of a business downturn before it reaches a crisis stage. your p 

That explains why the planning in Washington is not very concerned about refused 
inflation and its aftermath. Congress won't approve controls, will go ahead oi 
with tax cuts, on the belief that outcome won't be too severe. House tax plan cides tl 
estimates personal income at a $195,000,000,000 rate for 1949, first half. for an ¢ 











There is to be very little easing of shortages at current demand levels. YOU 
Fuel oil and gasoline may be more evenly distributed under industry's vole to barg 
untary plan, but Supplies will not be able to satisfy all consumers. even ti 
Steel, under voluntary allocations, may satisfy farm-implement makers, auto not file 
plants, freight-car builders, but unfavored plants will have to scramble. der th 
Grain promises to be scarce until the next harvests come to market. 





Conel 
Budget cuts, when Congress gets through, are not likely to be much above <a 
tf 


$2,000,000,000. Government spending is popular in an election year. Report, 
FEBRUA 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, safe- 
ly refuse to bargain with a union within 
a year after it has been certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board as bar- 
gaining agent for your workers. The 
Board tells one employer that he must 
continue to negotiate with a certified 
union for at least 12 months even though 
a rival union claims a majority of the 
employes as members. 


* %* * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
pay a Social Security tax for your off- 
premises commission salesmen and sales- 
men-collectors even though a_ State 
agency has ruled that they are inde- 
pendent contractors. A federal district 
court decides in one case that such sales- 
men are employes, for Social Security 
tax purposes, where they do not have 
complete control over their prices and 
the goods they sell. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being reim- 
bursed under a Government cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract for the cost of your 
public relations operations. The Comp- 
troller General rules that these expenses 
were not incurred by one contractor in 
performance of duties necessary to the 
contract, and thus were not reimbursable 
items of cost. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file an appeal from an ad- 
ministrative action of the Office of Hous- 
ing Expediter at any time up to 30 days 
after notice is given of the action. This 
time limit is fixed by an amendment to 


OHE regulations. 


YOU CAN probably get a State labor- 
relations board to dismiss a union‘s pe- 
tition for a representation election in 
your plant if the NLRB previously has 
refused to order an election because the 
union's officers did not sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits. One State board de- 
cides that it does not have power to call 
tor an election under such circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, continue 
to bargain with a union in your plant 
even though officers of the union have 
not filed non-Communist statements un- 


ider the Taft-Hartley Act. The Labor 


and administrative decisions: 


Department solicitor issues a ruling that 
failure to sign affidavits and make finan- 
cial statements does not disqualify a 
union from acting as bargaining agent or 
bar an employer from voluntarily dealing 
with the union. 


YOU CAN find out about the pro- 
cedure for obtaining a license under 
foreign patents owned by the U.S. 
from rules and regulations just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


YOU CAN obtain from the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, a list of 1,800 reports issued by 
the agency on technology develop- 
ments during the war. The classified 
list, covering German, Japanese and 
American developments, is being sold 
by OTS for 75 cents. 


- YOU CANNOT, in making out the in- 
come tax of a corporation, expect to be 
allowed a deduction for an indefinite 
bonus that was voted but not paid or 
accrued on the company’s books as a debt 
in the taxable year. The U.S. Tax Court 
disallows such a deduction claimed by 
one corporation. The bonus was voted 
subject to a maximum amount with pay- 
ment contingent upon the company’s 
financial condition. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy Government sur- 
plus industrial property through bids 
at auction sales. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration announces plans for test 
auction sales of three industrial plants. 
The sales will be handled by a firm of 
private auctioneers in the near future. 
The plants are located at Toledo, Ohio, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Rochester, N. Y. 


%* # 


YOU CANNOT, as a rule, refuse to 
bargain with the certified union repre- 
senting your employes in regard to merit 
wage increases. A circuit court of ap- 
peals upholds NLRB in its ruling that 
merit raises are a proper subject for col- 
lective bargaining. The employer in the 
case is held to have committed an unfair 
labor practice by refusing to bargain on 
the subject and granting merit raises to 
about one third of his workers. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space; cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News-Wortp 

EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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From a strip of x 


to a finished chair, 
a bicycle, a cabinet 
or a whole building 
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Such results in mass production are achieved 
through Yoder-engineered production lines 
for manufacture of components or complete 
assemblies for anything from an airplane 
frame to a zebra cage, a step-stool to a metal 
building complete with doors and windows, 


You start with coiled strip or sheets, cold 
forming them into structural shapes, cabinet 
shells, mouldings and trim, pipe or tubing, 
panels, roofing, etc., doing curving, coiling, 
cutting-to-length, welding and other opera- 
tions on a Yoder continuous production line, 
with a minimum of skilled labor and ma- 
terials handling, at speeds from 50 to 200 
feet per minute or more. 


Many metal fabricators, faced with rising 
costs, labor and material shortages, have 
found that a Yoder-engineered production 
line could be successfully adapted to their 
needs, bringing welcome relief from many 
of their difficulties and greatly strengthening 
their competitive position, 


Literature * Consultations ¢ Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5511 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 


SS 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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AMAZING 


NEW LAWN GRASS 


Hundreds of homeowners have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 
too, want a “‘show-place’”’ lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION —FREE 
Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 395, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 
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CINCINNATI and the 
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MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 
* 


OPEN ALL YEAR 





HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the new 1948 


treasury of 


“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products’ column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
-— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources. 
ee Sn 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the next 78% issues plus my eopy 
ef “New Products and Services.” Check 
fer 35 is enclosed. 


Name 





Address 





City. - State 
\ a 
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Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT CHEAPER TRIPS ABROAD 


American tourists in France now are 
going to be able to live and travel at 
bargain rates. Devaluation of the French 
franc will give them about three times 
as many francs for a dollar as they pre- 
viously could get legally—outside the 
black market. This will cut the cost for 
American travelers at hotels, restaurants 
and shops, so long as there is not a sharp 
increase in prices in France. 

In Italy, American travelers already 
enjoy a similar advantage in exchange 
rates. This is because Italy recently de- 
valued the lira, giving an advantage to 
those with dollars. In other European 
countries, which have not cut the values 
of their currencies, living and_ travel 
costs remain high. 

Not everyone who wants to visit 
France, Italy, or other European coun- 
tries, however, will be able to do so this 
year. Regulations governing passports and 
visas still are strict, with preference being 
given to those traveling on business. 
Accommodations on ships and air lines, 
and in hotels, are increasing, but there 
still are not enough for all. Thus, those 
who want to travel abroad should know 
about passport restrictions, and about 
who is likely to get approval for a 
pleasure or business trip. 


How does a tourist get a passport? 
An American tourist who wants to go to 
Europe must, first of all, get advance 
reservations, Without these, the State 
Department will not consider issuing a 
passport. The reservations must cover 
transportation over and back and hotel 
or other accommodations during his stay 
in Europe. Generally, those who can get 
definite reservations can get passports. 


How can reservations be obtained? 

Ship and plane reservations, where avail- 
able, can be obtained through U.S. of- 
fices of the lines. Most American tourists 
are making hotel reservations through 
American and foreign tourist agencies. 
But arrangements also can be made by 
direct communication with hotels, lodg- 
ing houses or friends. The State Depart- 
ment wants to be assured that American 
tourists will not be stranded abroad with- 
out accommodations or return passage. 


Must ration cards be obtained? 

In countries that still have food rationing, 
the general rule is that a tourist must get 
a ration card if he stays more than a few 
days. This can be done after arrival, and 
the procedure is simple. Ration cards are 
not usually required for restaurant meals, 
but hotels in some countries ask visitors 
to get cards if they stay for any length 
of time. Also, most European countries 


give special gasoline allowances to Ame 
ican tourists with their own cars, 


Where can tourists go in Europe? 
Tourists with passports can travel fai 
freely in all countries of Western Eun 
including the British Isles. Approval g 
be obtained, of course, from the county 
to be visited, in the form of passport 


Can Germany be visited? 

Limited tourist travel now is poggh 
in some areas of Germany outside 
Russian occupation zone. Tourists y 
arrange accommodations through { 
American Express Co., which condy 
tours from Paris. The State Depart 
has authorized this travel agency tp 
range for these German tours, and tog 
clearance for prospective tourists fp 
military occupation authorities. Qj 
scheduled tours by groups are possiblef 
pleasure travelers. And there are no sud 
tours into the Soviet zone of Germa 


What about Austria? 
Arrangements to travel in Austria som 
times can be made through the Austr 
Tourist Bureau in New York, but resery 
tions are limited. 


Can Americans visit other Europe 
countries? 

Countries under Russian occupation, a 
under Soviet influence, such as Rumani 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, are not openft 
American visitors at this time unless im 
portant business missions are involve 
Visas are refused. American tourists mg 
visit other European countries, such 
Greece, if they get advance reservation 
but these are scarce. 


What about business trips? 

The passport rules for American busine 
men traveling on genuine business trip 
in Europe are considerably easier tha 
for tourists. Businessmen do not havet 
show evidence of hotel reservations am 
return passage to get passports. But the 
must get approval of American or 
Allied military authorities to travel 
occupied areas. In very special cas 
they can get Russian approval to visi 
Soviet occupation zones, but this is dif 
cult. 


Are passports issued for the 
East? 

They are, for important business tip 
But an American tourist cannot now § 
a passport to visit such places as Chit 
Japan, Korea and the Philippines, # 
though an exception might be made 
the prospective traveler has a close te 
tive in the Far East. 
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Borg-Warner has been working — 


hand tn hand with FORD _ 
since 1903! =<" 
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Making essential operating parts to Ford’s 
own individual Specifications is a regular 
Borg- Warner assignment. 


Quality goes deep in the new Ford. And Borg-Warner is proud 
of its association with this car whose name has become a sym- 
bol of sturdiness and value for millions of people. 

Today B-W works closely with 19 of the 20 car makers... 
provides to their order such vital parts as carburetors, radia- 
tors, timing chains, clutches and transmissions. 

These parts benefit by the same B-W ingenuity which has 
been a factor in many automotive advances. Behind them are 
specialized engineering skills, large-scale facilities, and a 
determination to “design it better—make it better.”’ 

You may expect your “car of tomorrow” to include even 
newer developments which carry the B-W imprint. They will 
bring you added comfort, economy, and value. 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG- WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT 


STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 


“The outward forms the inward man reveal” —OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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Why fabrics get better all the time 


31 CHEMICALS helped make that shirt! 


And those chemicals— plus many others—bring you 
brand-new fabrics of finest quality. They create new color 
effects and radiant “combination” tones and patterns in 
modern clothing... rugs... draperies... blankets. These 
better fabrics are made possible by better materials. 

Chemically made fibers, for example. that challenge 
nature's best in wear and appearance. Better chemicals. too, 
in wetting agents...shrink-proofing treatments...solvents 
for dyes... and other “musts” that are a part of modern 
textile manufacturing. 

Also in the picture are stainless steels for dyeing vats 
that are easy to clean and resistant to corrosive acids and 


alkalies. Plastics for bobbins, pins, levers, control handles 


Products of Divisions and Units include 


and for many another tool part. And even such new and 
better materials as synthetic sapphire for the thousands of 
thread guides on huge textile machines. 

Producing these better materials and many others—for 
ihe use of science and industry and the benefit of mankind 
—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 

FREE: }ou are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 


and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 


UCC’s Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases and Plastics. 


Unton Carsipt 


- 
J 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PrReEsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ PYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES e ACHESON ELECTRODES 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES @ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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The boom in production and trade is 
still at record levels, despite a drop 
in prices and some uncertainty aris- 
ing from devaluation of the French 
franc. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
95.2 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended January 31, compared 
with 96.1 the previous week. 

Output cf factories stood at 199 on 
the U.S. News-World Report indi- 
cator for the week ended Janu- 
ary 24. That compares with 198 in 
December and at the March peak. 

Department-store sales rose to 277.3 
on the U. S. News-World Report in- 
dicator in the week ended January 
24, up 3 per cent. 

Retail-store sales rose to a record 
rate of $126,100,000,000 per year 
in December, up one half of 1 per 
cent from November and 15 per 
cent above a year earlier. 

Excess money still feeds the boom. 

The money supply rose to $168,- 
500,000,000 at the end of Novem- 
ber, up $600,000,000 from October 
and $7,200,000,000 from March. 

Bank loans to business rose to $14,- 
761,000,000 in the week ended 
January 21, up $72,000,000. 

Earnings of factory workers rose to 
$52.51 a week in December, up 
$1.20 from November and $5 above 
the war peak. 

Prices, however, fell at wholesale to 

164.4 on the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics index for the week ended 

January 24, the first decline in 

twelve weeks. Food prices had the 

sharpest drop since September 27. 

Fats and oils led the decline. Tal- 
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low was down 11 per cent, lard 9, 
cottonseed oil 6, corn oil 4. 

Currency devaluations are causing 
nervousness. European currencies 
depreciated sharply in 1919-20 and 
1931-34. The U.S. export surplus 
can be reduced if currency devalu- 
ations become widespread. 

The French franc, devalued on Janu- 
ary 26, is quoted now near its new 
official value of 46.75 cents per 100 
francs. The old value was 84.03 
cents per 100 francs. 

The Italian lira, devalued several 
times since the war, now has a value 
of 17.36 cents per 100 lira. 

A wave of currency devaluations by 
other countries is not likely soon. 


Wholesale prices, since the end of 
1945, have risen faster in the U. S. 
than in most Western European 
countries, thus strengthening their 
currencies, France and Italy are ex- 
ceptions. Per cent gains in wholesale 
prices since December, 1945, fol- 
low: 


U.S. 48% Spain 33% 
France 156% U.K. 19% 
Italy 138% Denmark 15% 
Belgium Switzer- 
(est. ) 45% land 7% 
Nether- Norway 7% 
lands 26% Sweden 6% 


Import surpluses of European na- 
tions in trade with dollar countries 
still make it profitable for the Euro- 
peans to keep exchange rates high 
in terms of the dollar. Surpluses in 
trade with the U.S. were at a rate 
of $919,000,000 per year for Brit- 
ain in the third quarter of 1947, 
$482,000,000 for Belgium, $291,- 
000,000 for the Netherlands, $153,- 
000,000 for Norway. 

A sellers’ market still exists in the 
world. Competition for exports does 
not yet tempt many countries to cut 
currency values. 

Production in Europe still lags, pro- 
longing the U.S. export surplus. 
The top chart shows how far in- 
dustrial output in Western Europe 
has lagged behind that in the U. S. 
and Canada. 

Inflation pressures in the U.S. are 
unlikely to be eased soon by foreign 
currency devaluations. Instead, 
pressures are likely to be sustained 
by exports under the European Re- 
covery Program. 
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Money controls now planned 
are to be mild, not drastic. 

Government merely wants to 
temper boom, will not risk break- 
ing it. This is the real meaning 
of Federal Reserve shake-up. 

Interest rates are to stay about 
where they are. U. S. bond prices 
will be supported. Money supply 
is not to change much in first half 
of 1948, may rise sharply in sec- 
ond half. 


In dealing with the money side of 
inflation, the Government is to move 
cautiously in the period ahead. There 
is not likely to be any drastic action, 
nothing deliberately aimed at punctur- 
ing the boom in 1948. 

This is the way the official line is turn- 
ing. It is the course that is advocated by 
most bankers. It has the backing of Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder. It is al- 
most sure to get the backing of Thomas 
B. McCabe, newly named Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

In Marriner S. Eccles, who now steps 
down as FRB Chairman, direct controls 
and credit had a powerful 
Eccles, by White House 


over money 
advacate. Mr. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. on. 


CAUTION IN CONTROLLING MONEY 


Officials’ Reluctance to Disturb Boom in ‘4 


decision, is being demoted to Vice Chair- 
man. He apparently still has a majority 
of the Federal Reserve Board on his side, 
but he will carry less weight with other 
agencies, with Congress and with bank- 
ers from now on. 

The money outlook, 
shaping up about like this: 

Bank money for lending will come 
a little harder in the next few months. 
Treasury will collect more money than it 
spends. That will reduce private bank 
deposits. It also will reduce the reserves 
that banks have on deposit with Federal 
Reserve Banks. Tightening up bank re- 
serves tends to diminish the base against 
which banks can lend money. 

Pressure on bankers to rule out in- 
flationary loans will be increased. This 
pressure will come both from banker 
groups and from the Government. 

Direct controls, however, are not in 
the cards for the period just ahead. 
Nothing like the Eccles plan, to tie up 
more of banks’ cashable assets through 
a “special reserve” requirement against 
demand deposits, is to be expected. 

Volume of bank loans probably will 
keep increasing, but not so rapidly as in 
the last few months. Any new loans that 
are made by banks augment the amount 
of money that the public has for spending. 

Government-bond prices will be 
supported at a level just above par. To do 
that, the Federal Reserve System will 
stand ready to buy and sell U.S. bonds 


therefore, is 





in the open market whenever necessary, 

Other bonds also will feel the effeg 
of this support. When the Governmey 
keeps its bonds from falling, the gener 
level of bond prices tends to hold up, 

Interest rates, therefore, are not likely 
to rise much more in the next few months 
Yields on federal securities tend to set a 
interest pattern on private debt as well 

Money, by any standards that pr 

vailed until recent years, is to stay cheap 
and plentiful. Steps now planned by the 
Government can hardly do more thy 
check the rise in the money supply, 

It appears that, so far as the money 
supply is concerned, the country wil 
just about hold its own in the neg 
future. There will be both deflationay 
and inflationary forces at work. Thes 
forces probably will about balance each 
other out. At the end of 1947, the tot 
money supply—that is, currency in ci. 
culation plus private checking accounts 
was $114,000,000,000. It probably wil 
be at about the same level next June 30. 

On the side of deflation, the: 
factors are in sight: 

Surplus tax collections will drain 
money out of the spending stream. Allow. 
ing for a moderate tax reduction, the 
Treasury is likely to collect $4,600,000- 
000 more than it spends in the six-month 
period ending next June 30. 

Retirement of debt held by the pub- 
lic should be greater than that. By bor 
rowing from its own trust fund, Social 


—Black Stat 


CUSTOMERS’ ROOM IN A BROKER‘S OFFICE: The Federal Reserve Bank will be in the bond market, too 
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Security funds and others, the Treasury 
probably will get about $1,700,000,000 
that can be used for retiring public-held 
securities. Then it can dip into its cash 
on hand for an estimated $600,000,000. 
All told, the Government should have 
about $6,900,000,000 to use in retiring 
public-held debt in the first half of 1948. 

A major portion of this money will be 
ysed to retire securities held by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. In this way, the 
Treasury can avoid putting its surplus 
cash back into the hands of the public or 
into bank deposits. Thus, deposits that 
have been taken by surplus tax collec- 
tions are wiped out. 

By the same process, the Government 
is able to reduce the amount that banks 
have on deposit as reserves in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The law requires 
banks to maintain these reserves as a 
protection to depositors. How much each 
bank must put up for reserves is deter- 
mined by the amount of its customers’ 
checking and savings accounts. As a rule, 
it is only when a bank has extra money 
in its reserve account with the Federal 
Reserve Bank that it can make new loans. 
Thus, when a bank’s reserves are reduced, 
its lending capacity also is reduced. 

Banks may have to sell some of their 
Government securities to keep their re- 
serves up to required levels. Treasury 
theory is that this will be an important 
deflationary force. Bankers, officials say, 
dislike to part with their Government 
securities, because they are riskless. Ac- 
cording to this view, a banker thinks 
twice before selling a Government bond 
to get the reserves against which he can 
make a private loan, even at a higher rate. 

Also, many bankers bought their Gov- 
ernment bonds in the market at premium 
prices. Those prices have declined since. 
Bankers hesitate to sell at a loss. 

Banker caution in making loans is 
beginning to show up all over the coun- 
try. One reason for this is uncertainty 
about what the future holds. Another is 


| a growing pressure on bankers, both 


from the Government and from the 
American Bankers Association, to police 
loans more carefully. 

On the side of inflation, these fac- 
tors will bear watching: 

Bank loans still are in great demand. 
The rise in volume of loans probably will 
be slowed down considerably, but will 
not be halted. Any new loans will pump 
additional money into the spending 
stream. During the first half of 1948, loan 
volume probably will rise by $3,000,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000,000. In the last six 
months of 1947, banks increased their 
loan volume by a record $4,700,000,000. 

Gold inflow from abroad in the first 
half of 1948 is likely to be at least 
$1,000,000,000. This will be used to pay 
for export goods, and will add to private 
bank deposits. 

Foreign aid, U. S. Government money 
that will be used to buy goods for ship- 
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” Excuse me, Mr. G —but that man is here again! ? 


ARE YOUR PROFITS PROTECTED | 
AGAINST THIS DANGER? 


MANY BUSINESSMEN TODAY are heading 
blithely toward trouble—because they 
are not giving serious attention to the 
rising threat to their profits brought 
about by a rapid climb in credit losses. 


THE MONEY YOU USE to write off credit 
losses comes out of your profits. And 
today credit losses are still rising. Can 
you afford to leave your receivables 
uninsured ... or could a jump in your 
credit losses wipe out your profits? 


SOUND BUSINESS JUDGMENT tells you 
that your accounts receivable are im- 
portant assets at all times . . . subject to 
tisk at all times .. . should be protected 
at all times. This is why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of 
business carry American Credit Insurance 


aN 
AMERICAN \ 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


ComPAN 





... which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your accounts receivable for goods 
shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 
tomers can’t. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “HOW TO PLAN 
CREDIT POLICY.” Written to help 
businessmen meet credit problems, this 
book also tells how the MINMAX 
Principle of Credit Control (accom- 
plished through American Credit Insur- 
ance) permits accurate budget calculation 
. .. provides freedom from unexpected 
credit losses .. and prevents an excessive 
number of delinquent accounts. For your 
copy, phone the American Credit office 
in your city, or write today. Address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
eons ( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T 


Offices n Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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=~ LOOK where you will in Science, 
Industry and Commerce... you will 
find, among the big names, men who 
were born and trained in Kansas. 

Then look into Kansas _ schools, 
colleges and laboratories and you 
will find men who are authorities 
on Chemurgy, synthetics techniques, 
plastics and light metals. 





v 

Mm “i 
Kansans know how! 
las And in Kansas industrial plants 
and shops you find men skilled and 
experienced in modern fabrication 
and production methods. Men able 
and available to turn your pay rolls 
into profits. 

Yes, Kansans know how. Kansas 
labor and supervision are setting 
enviable records for industries already 
established here. That’s why new 
industries are moving in... why it’s 
worth your while to consider Kansas. 





ASK US FOR FACTS AND DATA PERTINENT TO YOUR IMMEDIATE 
AND FUTURE USE, YOUR REQUEST WILL MEET WITH 
UNDERSTANDING ATTENTION. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


KANSAS oe 812-A HARRISON STREET © TOPEKA, KANSAS 
MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 














This ts under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Capital Stock for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Capital Stock. This Stock is 
tnitially being offered by the Company to its Stockholders and such offering 

ts being made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
NEW ISSUE January 29, 1948 


2,269,050 Shares 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $25) 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants expiring 3 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time, February 10, 1948, to subscribe for these shares at $51 per share have been 
issued by the Corporation to its Stockholders, as more fully set forth in the Offering 
Prospéctus. 


Prior to the expiration of the Warrants, the Underwriters will offer Capital Stock, 
purchased or to be purchased by them, at an offering price which shall be no more 
than the last sale price of the Stock on the New York Stock Exchange in the last 
preceding 24-hour period nor less than $51 per share. The offering price may be 
varied each 24-hour period but, it is intended, shall not be varied within any such 
period except that it may be reduced. 


Coptes of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such Underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 
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Dinance Week 


ment abroad, also will add to privat 
deposits. On the whole, however, feder,| 
financing will be deflationary, as th 
Government will collect more than ; 
spends. 

Bank buying of private  securitie 
probably will increase slightly. This again 
will tend to increase private deposits, 

Higher wages, coupled with highe 
prices, still threaten to add to inflationay, 
pressures. ‘ 

Thus, there are important factors that 
will tend to offset the deflationary effects 
of Government financing between now 
and mid-1948. There is to be a damper 
on money expansion, but no real dowp. 
turn is to be expected. The Government 
has planned it that way. 

In late 1948, however, the situatioy 
may be quite different. Without some 
drastic action by the Government, there 
could be another upsurge in the volume 
of money and credit. 

Tax collections will be in a seasonal 
decline. The big revenue months are in 
the first half of the year. 

Spending may be stepped up as the 
Government goes into a big new program 
of aid abroad. 

Surplus for debt retirement will be 
relatively small. 

The Government, thus, will not have 
the ready weapon to use against money 
and credit expansion that it is to have 
during the first half of 1948. 

Checks could develop outside the 
money and credit field. Good crops 
abroad could reduce export demand for 
U.S. products, and the result might be 
a price decline in this country. Then 
there could be a shrinkage in the domes- 
tic demand for goods, both producer and 
consumer goods. Supply of credit could 
be restricted by bank caution in making 
loans 

If such checks do not develop, the 
Government will find itself under strong 
new pressure to put the brakes on money 
and credit expansion. 





——, 


A new dilemma then wil! face the 


Government. Neither Congress nor the 





Administration wants to take the respou f 


sibility for any drastic control measures, F 
for anything that might end the boom 


before the November election. 

The Government is promised a breath- 
ing spell between now and mid-1948. Big 
tax collections will provide a convenient 
means of keeping the money supply in 
check, without going in for any fancy 
schemes that might stall the boom. 

The real test will come after July |. 
By that time, Congress probably will 


an 


have adjourned. Any action then will be z 


for the Administration to take. Mr. Tr 
man probably will not want to do much F 
tinkering with money. Neither will Mr. 
Snyder or Mr. McCabe. They may find 
themselves in a difficult spot. 
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; News Dispatches on Business 


Operations Throughout the World 


FERTILIZER Hobart, Tasmania 
To help overcome the world shortage of nitrogen fertilizer, 
the Electrolytic Zinc Corp. of Australasia is building an am- 
monium sulphate plant at its works near Hobart. The plant 
will cost $8,000,000 and will go into full operation in 1952 
with a production of 50,000 tons a year. Construction of 
the plant on the island off the southeast coast of Australia 
fits in with the Tasmanian Government’s program to indus- 
trialize the island and to make use of its natural resources. 
rn) 
RADIO NETWORK Karachi, Pakistan 
The Government of Pakistan is building a radio network 
of five stations covering principal cities of the Dominion. 
Equipment is being supplied by Radio Corp. of America. 
Installation is to be completed by midyear. Programs will be 
carried from the main studio to the network outlets by FM 
equipment. Pakistan also intends to construct a radio factory 
and to equip schools and other institutions with receivers. 
Because parts of Pakistan are separated by territory of the 
Dominion of India, radio communication is especially im- 
portant in governing the country, 
° ° 
AUTOS FROM BRITAIN London 
British-built Austin cars are being shipped to the United 
States at a rate of about 1,000 a month. The small, light 
machines are priced just below the popular-priced American 
autos. The manufacturer is counting on this fact plus the Aus- 
tins’ low gasoline consumption to appeal to American buyers. 
The Company now has distributors in 29 States in America. 
Four other British auto manufacturers are trying to build up 
their sales in the U.S. They are Rolls-Royce, Standard, the 
Nuffield group and the Rootes group. Austin and Rolls-Royce 
plan to stay in the American market permanently, but the 
others doubt that they could compete successfully in a buy- 
ers market. British manufacturers are concentrating on three 
types in exports to the U. S.: high-priced, custom-built limou- 
sines, convertibles, and small, “economy” cars. 
rn) 
ROBOT PAINTER Schenectady, N. Y. 
A robot painter has been put into use here by the General 
Electric Co. The machine, fully automatic, cleans, rustproofs, 
paints and dries up to 12,960 pieces of equipment at one 
time. The entire process takes an hour and 24 minutes, The 
parts to be painted are hung from a conveyor and sent 
through a cleaning cycle. From there, they go into a drying 
oven, a cooling tunnel, and a paint chamber, where the paint 
is sprayed on from numerous nozzles, Excess paint drains off 
in another section and finally the parts go into a baking oven 
to complete the process, General Electric engineers developed 
the machine to solve the problem of applying an even coat of 
paint to large quantities of control equipment used in manu- 
facturing processes. Actual construction was done by another 
firm to General Electric designs. General Electric has no plans 
for marketing the painter. 


DOLLAR DRIVE Canberra, Australia 

Australia is getting set to earn many more dollars from 
the United States and Canada. A dollar-earning drive, due 
to get under way this month, is aimed at bringing exports to 
the dollar areas closer to balance with imports. From July 
through November, 1947, Australia’s deficit with the U. S. 
Was more than $80,000,000 and with Canada nearly $21,000,- 
000—a situation that led to import restrictions, In preparation 
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MEXICO WANTS MORE OF THE SAME: The Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. has a new order for 100 tractors. It’s part of a 
Mexican program to push up farm output, with nearly 
$2,000,000 worth of farm machinery to be bought in the U.S. 


for the export drive, Commonwealth commissioners are sur- 
veying trade prospects in North America. Manufacturers are 
deciding how much of their production can be spared, and 
Government officials are studying the effect such exports 
would have on the domestic market. Goods tentatively listed 
as good dollar earners include worsted cloth, felt hats, top- 
grade leather goods and children’s books; strategic materials 
such as tantalite, scrap metal, pig lead and high-grade mica; 
shark livers and animal glands for medicines. 
° 

SHIPPING INCREASE Oslo, Norway 

Norway’s merchant fleet last year showed a net increase 
of 161 ships, totaling 621,000 tons. The majority were built 
abroad, principally in Britain, or were purchased from for- 
eign operators. The fleet at the first of this year consisted of 
1,747 vessels, aggregating 3,936,000 tons. Ships building or on 
order totaled 1,920,000 tons, all but 295,000 of which was 
being built abroad. Additions to the fleet last year included 
16 tankers, and many of this year’s new ships will be tankers. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY Brno, Czechoslovakia 

The Zbrojovka plant here has begun to make textile ma- 
chinery as part of Czechoslovakia’s export drive. The first 
batch of 300 looms has been completed. The company also is 
producing carding machines and automatic mule spinning 
frames of a new design. The latter machine will shut off a 
single spindle if a thread breaks. Orders are being received 
not only from European countries but from South America, 
India and China. 

© 00 

AIR FREIGHT New York City 

Great Circle Airfreighters, Ltd., American company that 
carries and forwards air cargo, has set up a special service in 
Western Europe. Each day a C-47 cargo plane leaves Lon- 
don for Brussels, Paris, Basel, Prague, Berlin and Copen- 
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hagen. From the Danish capital it returns to London direct 
or via Amsterdam. Feeder services from Scandinavia, Italy 
and the Balkans, and Portugal and Spain connect with this 
circular service. The Company also accepts air freight for 
Russia, via Prague. The cargoes for the Soviet Union, mostly 
machine parts and medicines, are consigned to Czechoslo- 
vakian air lines, and are flown from Prague to Moscow in 
Russian Aeroflot planes. 
© 0 Oo 
COCOA TROUBLES Accra, British West Africa 
The cocoa industry in the Gold Coast area of West Africa 
is facing extinction. British officials predict that it will be 
completely dead in 20 years unless a disease that has been 
killing off the cocoa trees since 1932 is checked. The disease 
is a virus carried from tree to tree by mealy bugs. In 1932, 
only two square miles was infected. By 1945, the diseased 
area covered 360 square miles, and trees were being killed 
at a rate of 5,000,000 a year. As a result, production and 
earnings of the industry have dropped drastically. In 1¢36-37, 
output was 300,000 tons. In 1946-47, it was 192,000 tons. 
The total loss in the 10 years was 707,000 tons, valued at 
$20,000,000. Destroying the infected trees is the, only ef- 
fective method of controlling the virus, It is estimated that 
46,000,000 need to be destroyed. 
oo Oo 
SHIPPING New York City 
The North Pacific Division of the Grace Line has chartered 
five C-IMAV1 cargo ships for the service between U. S. Pacific 
ports and west-coast ports of Central America. It also has 
added Acapulco, Mexico, as a port of call. From the East 
Coast of the U.S., the line serves the Canal Zone and ihe 
west coast of South America with four C-2 freighters and six 
cargo-passenger ships. In addition, it maintains regular sail- 
ings to the Netherlands West Indies, Venezuela and Colombia 
with the passenger liners Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, each 
of 17,000 tons displacement, and with three cargo-passenger 
ships and four C-2 freighters. 
000 
AUTO EXPORTS Detroit, Mich. 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. now is exporting about 8 of every 
100 automobiles it produces. Cars with right-hand drive are 
being turned out for British Empire areas. The corporation 
has one assembly plant operating overseas, at Bombay, India. 
Establishment of several other plants abroad is being consid- 
ered, but all would be owned entirely by foreign investors 
and would require no capital from Kaiser-Frazer. 
© 00 
YARN PLANT New York City 
An acetate filament yarn plant is being built at Rock Hill, 
S. C., by Celanese Corp. of America. The plant is to be ready 
in the autumn and will have a capacity of 50,000,000 pounds 
of yarn a year. Celanese also is planning a $15,000,000 wood- 
pulp mill in British Columbia. This mill will get its wood from 
a tract of 10,000 square miles near Prince Rupert. Production 
rate is to be 200 to 250 tons a day. The pulp will be used in 
the making of textiles and plastics. 
rn) 
MORE HARRIS TWEED Stornoway, Hebrides 
Production of Harris tweed this year is expected to reach 
4,000,000 yards, compared with 3,000,000 in 1947. This will 
bring output close to prewar levels, although a shortage of 
yarn is holding operations down. Most of the cloth, made by 
craftsmen in the Hebrides, is exported. principally to the 
United States, Canada, South America and Switzerland. Ship- 
ments to the U.S. are running at about 30 per cent of the 
prewar rate. 
oo °0 
CAUSTIC SODA Mexico City 
With machinery imported from the United States last year, 
Sosa Texcoco, S. A., is boosting its output of caustic soda and 
soda ash to help meet Mexico’s domestic needs. Both chemi- 
cals are used in a number of manufacturing processes. The 
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firm operates a $3,000,000 plant in the Valley of Mexico, }t 
takes salt cake from the dried-up basin of old Lake Texcogg 
and mixes it with water. From the brine it produces c.ustic 
soda and soda ash. Daily production now is at a rate of about 
125 tons of soda ash and 40 to 60 tons of caustic soda. 


° 

SHOPPING SERVICE Bad Nauheim, Germany 

An importing and shopping service is being operated here 
for the benefit of U. S. personnel by Amcar, Inc., whose head. 
quarters are in New York City. It brings in auto parts, faney 
foods, women’s clothing and other products on special order, 
Amcar operates, under special license from the Military Goy. 
ernment, in co-operation with European Exchange S rvice, 
which runs the Army’s post exchanges and commissary stores, 

oo 90 


AUTOMOBILES Cologne, Germany 


Military authorities in the British-American zone are pre- 
paring to release the Ford Motor Co, plant here to an agent 
or custodian of the owner. The plant was not damaged dur. 
ing the war and continued the production of trucks almost 


without a break when British Military Government took over, 





pio Corps 
FORD ASSEMBLY LINE, COLOGNE 
Production has continued without a break since 1939 


It is now turning out light trucks at a rate of 230 to 250 a 
month. These are for use only in Germany. 
° 

AUTOMOTIVE PARTS Birmingham, England 

Joseph Lucas, Ltd., is opening a number of overseas out- 
lets for its electrical automotive equipment, including bat- 
teries, horns, lights and windshield wipers. The company is 
working with British automobile producers to standardize 
equipment of this kind and will help to supply parts for ex- 
ported cars. The firm already has branches in North Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand and is setting up others in Europe 
and South America. 

oo°90 

TELEPHONE SYSTEM Montevideo, Uruguay 

Uruguay’s telephone system is to be expanded under a con- 
tract with the International Automatic Electric Corp., of 
Chicago. The Government-owned Usinas y Teléfonos del 
Estado (UTE), which runs Uruguay’s light and power and 
telephone systems, has called on the Chicago firm to install 
5,000 new lines in the capital. A contract for 14,660 circuits 
had been awarded previously to the American company. 
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Money problems are causing big headaches in the world..... 

Biggest headache of all is in Britain. Time is working against the pound. 

Its artificial value leaves it more and more vulnerable. 

Return toward true value of the Italian lira and now of the French franc 
gives London the jitters. New controls have to be developed to keep Britain's 
creditors from cashing in their sterling wherever and whenever they can. 

Movement in France and Italy is toward free markets for their currencies. 
The trend is toward letting supply and demand rule the market place, set the 
price for money. That time isn't here yet, but it's on the calendar. 

Britain still must think in terms of restrictions. 

The taste she had of freedom last summer was sour. 

People and countries rushed to exchange their pounds for dollars. It was a 
bargain sale--four dollars for a pound. The sale had to be called off before 
the British Treasury was stripped bare. Restrictions went on again. 

Now more leaks are expected. The British Treasury fears that ways will be 
found to sell pounds for dollars on the free market in Paris. 

Eventually, to square things up, the pound will have to be cheapened. Brit- 
ain's creditors know that. They would rather get around $3 for a pound now 
than let their money be frozen, perhaps for years, in London. 

















The French still aren't prepared to abandon all controls. 

The new franc setup still will need to operate under Government super= 
vision. But the aim is to junk controls as the franc reaches its proper level. 

Right now the free market may turn out to be not quite "freed." 

Joker is this: Dollars can be bought on the free market only by those hav- 
ing import licenses. Thus, the French Government, through its control of im- 
ports, will be able to limit the demand for dollars on the free market. This 
will give the Government a convenient checkrein, if one is needed. 

Major imports, such as coal, grain, oil, fertilizer, fats, will be bought 
by the French Government at the new official rate of 214 francs to the dollar. 

Less essential imports will be bought at the free rate, now about 340 francs 
to the dollar. They will be a good deal more expensive to Frenchmen. Hence, the 
hope is that fewer nonessentials will be imported. This ties in with French 
plans for combating inflationary trends. 











There is this to remember, too, about the franc devaluation: 

It copies Italian action of last summer. But the lira was not really 
turned loose until late November, when the official rate of exchange was moved 
within whispering distance of the free-market rate. 


(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


In the meantime, the Italian Government had great success with deflationary 
measures. This was the backdrop for stabilizing the lira. 

France wants to follow the same course. But France still has to accomplish 
the miracle of changing inflation into deflation. 

Prices--and wages--must be kept from rising further. The budget must be 
balanced through higher taxes. None of these is easy to accomplish. 

When and if all these things happen, French capital will come out of hid- 
ing, production and exports will rise and the franc will settle down. 

But deflation is as hard to rein in as inflation. The French have to watch 
their step. There are some signs already that Italy may have gone too far. 





The real question about currency reform in Western Germany is this: 

Can a new currency be grafted successfully on a shaky economy? 

Western Germany cannot feed herself, whether food collections are efficient 
or not. Spoon-feeding by the Allies has to continue, until Germany can pay her 
way. That time will come only when exports rise far above current levels. 

Exports, aside from coal and raw materials, depend on factory output. 

What factories can be used still is far from clear. 

Imports of materials to be processed are uncertain, intermittent. 

Lines of authority between occupation officials and Germans are tangled. 

Result is a strangled feeling among the Germans. A change from cigarettes 
as currency to a solid mark would help. But it's just one step up the ladder. 











Money troubles are piling up on Argentina, too..... 

Gold and dollar reserves nose-dived in 1947. 

During the year they dropped 60 per cent to $410,000,000. 

As a result, Argentina now is insisting that Britain pay for meat and other 
foods in pounds that can be changed into dollars. 

What's more, President Peron doesn't want to pay 150,000,000 pounds now for 
the British railways in Argentina. That would bring reserves for the Argentine 
peso below the legal minimum. The railroad deal may be put off again. 

Meanwhile, even stiffer controls on imports and capital movement are pos- 














Sible. Alternative would be to risk waiting for Marshall Plan dollars. 


Exchange rate for the Japanese yen will be Set soon..... 

First step will be to set a rate, maybe 150 yen to the dollar, to enable 
foreign businessmen to operate and pay expenses in Japan. 

Later, an export rate will be established. 

Some exports will be subsidized to bring their prices down to world levels. 
Others, now cheap in terms of world prices, will be taxed to pay for subsidies. 

All foreign trade still will be controlled by the Allies and the Japanese 
Government. There will be no direct exchange of funds by private traders. 

Only immediate advantage of an exchange rate is that it should simplify 














business negotiations and pricing. 
How steady such an exchange rate will be is a question. 
Inflation still is strong in Japan. Prices still are rising. The budget 





Still is badly out of joint. Tax collections still lag seriously. 
Despite their troubles, the Japanese are feeling optimistic. They know 
will get more help from the U.S., for relief and for rehabilitation. Also, odds 








favor private loans by American and British interests. 
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Sales are up, sure. But, in most cases, costs are 
up even more. In fact, so heavy is the burden 
of operating overhead today that a slight 
slump in sales might find many firms at the 
“break-even” point—if not below it. 


That’s why alert management men are 
demanding as never before facts, facts and 
more facts—complete, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on which to base sound decisions and 
plan successful strategy. And that’s one 





important reason for stepping up the mecha- 
nized efficiency of your office and accounting 
procedures. When you replace obsolete equip- 
ment with modern Burroughs machines and 
methods, you get today’s facts today. And your 
people do their work in less time, with less 
effort, at less cost. ; 


Why not talk it over with your local Burroughs 
representative? Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S bh 
Burroug Ss 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Life Around the World 


Tourists with dollars hail a cheaper franc, 
but living costs for the French go higher 


PARIS 

MERICAN BUSINESSMEN and tourists in 

France, those who live on Ameri- 
can dollars, suddenly are finding that 
their money goes a lot further. That’s 
the first real result of currency devalua- 
tion in Paris. 

It is different for the French people. 
The average Frenchman doesn’t under- 
stand too much about the way the Gov- 
ernment has been tinkering with the 
franc, but he doesn’t like what he’s seen 
so far. He knows that the things France 
buys from America are going to cost him 
a lot more—80 to 200 per cent more, in 
fact. That comes on top of the new super- 
taxes that are taking more and more of 
his pay. 

Most Frenchmen, when they talk 
about devaluation, still want to know 
when the cost of living is going to start 
down. Actually, it may go higher. 

Devaluation is the chief topic of con- 
versation in Paris these days, but most 
people are just waiting to see what will 
happen. The wage earner knows he prob- 
ably will be squeezed as soon as the shift 
in value of the franc is translated into 
higher prices for imported foods and in- 
dustrial materials. Prices of some im- 
ported luxuries went up 80 per cent 
almost as soon as devaluation was 
announced. 

It is the Americans, here for business 
or pleasure, who come out ahead imme- 
diately. Tourists will be able to spend 
a holiday in France more cheaply than 
they can in England or Switzerland—or 
at home in America. At present prices, 
an excellent two-week vacation will cost 
Americans less than $100 a person. 

The best Paris hotels will give a trav- 
eler with U.S. dollars a good room for 
$3 a day. Small but good hotels outside 
Paris will offer accommodations for as 
little as a dollar a day. 

Meals in the best restaurants here will 
be less than $3, and that includes wine 
and brandy. Good, complete meals can 
be had for a dollar or less. A ride on the 
subway will cost the traveler less than 
2 cents anywhere in the city. Taxis, when 
they can be found, will transport pas- 
sengers to any point in Paris for half a 
dollar. 

Beef retails at 65 cents a pound. Wine 
is available for 30 cents a bottle. Bar 
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prices range from a nickel for beer to 30 
cents for a champagne cocktail. Movies 
are less than 30 cents and a seat at the 
opera can be had for a dollar. Night clubs 
still are fairly expensive. But two people 
can spend an evening in the best of them 
for $8. 

American businessmen, financed by 
dollars, find that, under devaluation, their 
operating costs are cut by two thirds. 
The favorable exchange rate encourages 
U.S. investors to finance French enter- 
prises. But France is no mass market for 
American consumer goods because de- 
valuation will triple import prices with- 
out raising the purchasing power of most 
French people. 

French business men and tourists find 
they have to pay as much as 200 per cent 
more for travel accommodations outside 
the country. Devaluation raises the price 
on all international transport—whether by 





air, sea or rail. The same thing is true of 
international communications. 

Inside France, industrialists will haye 
to pay 80 per cent more for the coal and 
oil they buy from America in the future. 





Imported machinery may go up 200 per 
cent on new orders. Those who held big 
inventories of such things as machinery 
cotton and rubber come out ahead 
through devaluation. 

The experts here have been talking 
for days about the things the new cy. 
rency rates will do to the prices of Frene) 
products sold overseas. An American dol. 
lar will buy up to 200 per cent mor 
of almost everything. 

Perfume that has been costing $104 
bottle in the U. S. should go down as low 
as $6. Vintage champagne could be a 
low as $2 a bottle. French textiles could 
undersell those of Britain and America 

Some people say original Paris dresses 
may be priced as low as $100 for sak 
overseas. But the French export combine 
haven’t set their prices yet. They ar 
waiting to see what happens. In that 
respect they are no different from almost 
everybody else in Paris. W. HL 





Persuasion replaces wholesale killing 


in Mexico‘s war against cattle disease 


CHILPANCINGO (MEXICO) 

ANUEL sent his two sons over to the 

M south range, where 33 head of cat- 

tle were hidden deep in a canyon of the 
Guerrero Mountains. 

“Bring them back to the ranch,” he 
said, “but if you hear my gun, turn 
them around again as fast as you can. 
One shot will mean the foreigners have 
come back.” 

That is the way hundreds of Manuels 
and Josés in the Mexican hills regard the 
visiting veterinarians and cattle ap- 


praisers of the Mexican-U. S. Joint Conf 
mission for Eradication of Foot-ant-f 
Mouth Disease. 4 

Manuel, although he is a churchgoingf 
man who opposes killing, can understand 
why six Mexican Army officers and vetet 
narians were killed in Michoacan not lou 
ago. After all, they had come to take thf 
cattle. 

Recently a farm wife of Guanajuato 
heard that a group of men combatitg 
the disease was on the way. She mé 
them at the edge of her village, ran to the 
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leader—-a Mexican doctor—gave him a 
Latin-style hug, and plunged a knife into 
his spine. 

Two other squads he to be evacuated 
from a rebellious community by fast auto- 
mobile—another made its escape by plane. 
An American doctor forded a river in a 
jeep and reached the safety of the main 
road approximately a hundred yards 
ahead of a crowd of townsmen armed 
with clubs. 

The men trying to eradicate the foot- 
and-mouth disease are taking counter- 
action. Talks are being given before farm 
groups explaining why infected cattle 
should be killed. One of the most suc- 
cessful devices has been a film short 
which shows black clouds of locusts 
swarming over Central American fields. 
The narrator says: “Mexico has helped 
to check this plague. In the same way, 
we and the North Americans are working 
to stamp out disease before it stamps out 
} our cattle.” 


KAESONG (KOREA) 

VERY DAY, when the weather is fair, a 
thousand or more Koreans slip across 
the artificial Russian-American frontier at 
the 88th parallel, moving from the Soviet 
zone to the American zone in the south. 
| Among them are landlords, businessmen, 
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| farmers and workers. They journey by 


» train, oxcart, car or by foot. 
+ Con- FF 


; They wait for a moonless night, then 
elude the Russian guards and cross the 


| tiver that winds through the mountains 


hgoing 
>rstand je 


along the 38th paral- 
lel. ‘Traffic between 
the two zones is 
frowned on officially, 
but in recent months 
the influx of Koreans 
into the American 
zone has increased. 

The Americans 
have adopted a prac- 
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Big cattlemen tend to co-operate. One 
rancher asked a Commission doctor to 
examine some of his cows. As they neared 
a grove of pepper trees, he motioned the 
doctor to stand back. The Mexican leaped 
behind a tree and came back dragging 
by the arm a sullen-faced farmer. The 
cattleman forced the farmer to turn his 
pockets inside out, to pull out his shirt, 
then walk ahead. “It was hard to do that 
to a fellow countryman,” he explained to 
the doctor, “but these people sometimes 
get violent when one of us invites the 
Commission.” 

Big cattlemen and small owners alike 
get indemnity for cattle destroyed—usu- 
ally enough, at current prices, to replace 
the animals and still leave over one third 
of the cash. A farmer who loses an ox 
may get in exchange two mules, espe- 
cially selected for hardiness of breed. Iron 
plows, too, made in Mexico, are arriving 
by the thousands. Or, if he prefers, the 
farmer can pool his indemnity money 
with that of his neighbors and buy motor- 
ized farm machinery from the United 
States. 

The Commission doctors are on orders 
from Washington and Mexico City to 
fight a delaying battle against the foot- 
and-mouth disease. They predict pri- 
vately that, unless the mass-scale slaugh- 
ter of 1947 is started again, the disease 
probably will hang on indefinitely, mean- 
while threatening neighboring U. S. bor- 
der States and Guatemala. Infected cattle 
still are being slaughtered when they can 
be located. 

But the campaign, which cost Mexico 
and the United States a total of approxi- 
mately $151,000,000 in indemnities last 
year, has given way to “softer” tactics. 
R. A. Y. 


‘Koreans seeking economic security flee 
to U.S. zone from Soviet-controlled area 


tical attitude. They have set up four col- 
lecting stations where the refugees are 
inoculated, dusted with DDT, regis- 
tered, fed and sent on their way. Most of 
their money is confiscated, but they get 
receipts which they can use to draw 
funds from banks in the American zone. 

Why are these Koreans fleeing the Rus- 
sian zone? I asked a lot of them 
that at one of the collection 
camps. I got almost as many 
answers as there were refu- 
gees. For example: 

“I was a policeman under 
the Japanese,” recounted 25- 
year-old Cham Yung Sook. 
“When the Russians came they 
threw out all of us who had 
worked for the Japanese. It was 
harder for me to live than most 
others because I wasn’t enti- 
tled to food rations, That was 





the penalty for working as a policeman 
under the Japanese.” 

So he came south to try to get work 
as a policeman in the American zone. 

Kim Yi Pong, a young farmer, left his 
wife and two children in the Russian 
zone to try his luck in the American zone. 
When the war ended he owned quite a 
bit of land and rented out most of it. 
The Russians established a People’s Com- 
mittee which confiscated all except the 
bit of land on which he lived. He couldn't 
make a living, so he went into the black 
market, selling rice. 

“The competition in the black market 
is too keen up there,” he said. “So I 
started south to go into the black market 
in the American zone.” 

Korean police picked him up before he 
crossed the border and took away the 
money that was to be his working capital 
in the black market. Now he doesn’t know 
what he’s going to do. He'll go further 
south and look for relatives. 

In contrast to the hard-luck stories of 
the policeman and the farmer, there is 
Yun Kil Choo, a well-dressed business- 
man. He says he did quite well in the 





Russian zone, but, quite frankly, thinks 
he can do even better in the American 
zone. He operated a profitable fertilizer 
business and says he “managed to do 
quite well.” 

“Then why leave?” I asked. 

“For business,” he replied, “it is better 
in the south. For artists and intellectuals, 
it is better in the north. The Russians 
encourage a selected few who get all 
favors. They particularly encourage intel- 
lectuals. They have sent 300 of them to 
Moscow to study.” 

Everyone in the camp has a story to 
tell. There is the worker who slipped 
across the boundary with his family be- 
cause wages in the Russian zone were so 
low he couldn’t buy food for his children. 
There is the student who came south with 
his family because he was expelled from 
school for crusading against 
land redistribution. There is 
the young man who crossed 
the border to escape service in 
the Soviet-sponsored army. 

They come across for differ- 
ent reasons, but they agree to 
a man on one thing. They all 
want Korea unified. As Cham 
Yung Sook, the ex-policeman, 
told me: 

“Thirty million Koreans are 
anxious to wipe out the 38th 
parallel.” J. F. 
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TEXTS: Statements, Speeches 
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CALL FOR UNITY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Bevin-Churchill Harmony on British Aims Abroad 


(A bipartisan policy on foreign affairs is emerging in 
Great Britain. Leaders of both the Conservative opposi- 
tion and the Labor Government are on record as critizing 
Russia’s conduct in Europe and as favoring the unifica- 
tion of Western Europe. Winston Churchill, speaking for 
the Conservative Party, endorses the policies announced 
by Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, speaking for the Gov- 
ernment. Presented here are the most important passages 
from Mr. Bevin’s speech in the House of Commons on 
Jan. 22, 1948, followed by excerpts from Mr. Churchill’s 
statement of January 23.) 


HE STORY BEGINS with a series of conferences which were 

held during the war and at which many ideas were formed. 
Some were crystallized. Some were not. In this connection, 
of the political developments that have taken place, one of 
the main issues at that time affecting the line of subsequent 
policy which was connected with the future of Poland, the 
solution arrived at at Yalta, was looked upon by His Majesty’s 
Government at that time as a sensible compromise between 
conflicting elements, but there is no doubt that as it has 
evolved it has revealed a policy on the part of the Soviet 
Union to use every means in their power to get Communist 
control in Eastern Europe and, as it now appears, in the West 
as well. It therefore matters little how we temporize and 
maybe appease, or try to make arrangements. 

It has been quite clear, I think, that the Communist process 
goes ruthlessly on in each country. We have seen the game 
played out in Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, more recently in 
Rumania, and from information in our possession other at- 
tempts may be made elsewhere. 

Thus the issue is not simply the organization of Poland or 
any other country, but the control of Eastern Europe by Soviet 
Russia, whose frontiers have in effect been advanced to Stet- 
tin, Trieste and the Elbe. One has only to look at the map 





.-- On British Objectives 


... If we are to preserve peace and our 
own safety . . . Britain cannot stand out- 
side Europe and regard her problems as 
quite separate from those of her European 
neighbors . . . We shall not be diverted .. . 
from our aim of uniting . . . those nations 
of Europe and the world who are ready 
and able to co-operate. 

—From speech by Ernest Bevin, British Foreign 


Secretary, in the House of Commons, London, 
Jan. 22, 1948. 
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to see how, since the war, Soviet Russia has expanded and 
now stretches from the middle of Europe to the Kurile Islands 
and Sakhalin. Yet all the evidence is that she is not satisfied 
with this tremendous expansion . . . 

Then we have the great issue in Greece, which is similar 
to the others I have mentioned. It has been assumed—in fact, 
said—that the Soviet Union can wait; that the United States of 
America and Great Britain will get tired; and that the so-called 
government of Communist rebels can be recognized later on 
without danger; and then in the end that a Communist goy- 
ernment will be forced upon Greece and she will be incor- 
porated in the Soviet system of Communism with the rest, 

Here let me make His Majesty’s Government’s position 
quite clear. We had hoped to have been out of Greece. We 
had hoped that after the first election, a government would 
be formed and in time subsequent elections would take place 
and the whole process of democratic development would be 
allowed to function. But that has not been allowed because a 
state of virtual civil war has been perpetuated the whole time. 

So it is not a question of what sort of elected government 
there is in Greece—liberal coalition or whatever it might be- 
but it is a ruthless attempt constantly maintained to bring 
that country in the Soviet orbit... 

I would remind the House that the United Nations have 
been brought in but they have been flouted by the Balkan 
neighbors of Greece. There is a very real danger that they 
and their Soviet mentors may make a great blunder over this 
business. In all solemnity, I would advise great care. Provo- 
cations like these lead sometimes to serious developments 
which we, and I hope they, are anxious to avoid. It would be 
better to settle this matter in accordance with the decisions of 
the Assembly of the United Nations than in the promotion 
of civil war... I say no more than this, that it is dangerous 
in inte:national affairs to play with fire .. . 

The conception of the unity of Europe and the preservation 
of Europe as the heart of Western civilization is accepted by 
mosi people. The importance of this has become increasingly 
apparent, not only to all the European nations as a result of 
the postwar crises through which Europe has passed and is 
passing, but to the whole world. No one disputes the idea of 
European unity. That is not the issue. The issue is whether 
European unity cannot be achieved without the domination 
and control of one great power and that is the issue which 
has to be solved. 

I have tried on more than one occasion to set forth in this 
House and at international conferences, the British policy. 
which has been . . . based on three principles. The first is 
that no one nation should dominate Europe. The second is 
that the old-fashioned conception of the balance of power 
as an aid should be discarded if possible. The third is that 
there should be substituted four-power co-operation and 
assistance to all the states of Europe, to enable them to evolve 
freely, each in its own way. 

As regards the first principle, I am sure that this House and 
the world will realize that if a policy is pursued by any one 
power to try to dominate Europe by whatever means, direct 
or indirect—one has to be frank—you are driven to the conclu- 
sion that it will inevitably lead again to another world war ..- 
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—British Combine 
MR. BEVIN TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
“Pursue a course that will seek to reunite Europe” 


It is this which His Majesty’s Government has striven, and 
will continue to strive, to prevent. 

With the old-fashioned balance of power, it was a question 
of having a series of alliances and so manipulating them as 
each state moved in a particular direction, it was counter- 
acted. I have no doubt it led to intrigues and to all kinds of 
difficulties particularly for the smaller states, which often be- 
came the instruments of the great powers. 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have stated we 
will not use smaller powers as instruments of policy to produce 
difficulties between the larger powers; thereby giving the 
smaller powers a chance to evolve, under-the umbrella of the 
four powers, without the feeling of fear or conflict. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot agree to four-power co- 
operation while one of those four powers proceeds to impose 
its political and economic system on the smaller states. On 
the contrary, as public opinion in those states changes, and 
as their economic and social development progresses, none 
of them will willingly submit to the great powers’ interfering 
and preventing the introduction of economic changes, or any 
other changes, which they deem to be for their own good. 

But there is another factor giving great cause for anxiety. 
It evolved largely with Hitler and Mussolini, and now, I am 
afraid, it has become an instrument of a very dangerous kind 
in Europe, and that is what we describe as the police state. 
We did not imagine that this would be maintained after the 
war, but it is and it is carried out with ruthless efficiency. 
[ must say, while we here talk about elections and democracy, 
that where the police state exists, votes count for verv little. 
It is true that the votes have not disappeared, but it is the 
voter himself who disappears, and the successful candidate, 
if he dares to have an opinion of his own. As we saw in the 
press the other day, some members of parliament in Bulgaria 
said that they objected to the budget, and they were immedi- 
ately threatened . . . 

The Americans and ourselves were immediately condemned 
and made responsible for these men’s opinions about their 
budget. | have never known anybody to welcome a budget, 
especially when it involves increased taxation and all this is 
purely nonsensical. I regret these statements especially by a 
man like Dimitrov, [Communist Premier of Bulgaria] the 
former hero of the Reichstag, who now seems to have taken to 
himself some of the characteristics of the bully and the 
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praggart. This kind of thing creates very great difficulty. 

As another illustration we have the case of Jacob Kaiser, 
the leader of the German Democratic Party, the Christian 
Democrats, who has been prevented from leading his party 
in the Soviet zone of Germany for not bowing to the Soviet 
will. His friends have been visited in their houses and have 
been intimidated. The Social Democrats, I may add, had been 
dealt with and indeed suppressed in the Soviet zone much 
earlier. 

One could give hundreds of instances of the subtlety and 
cruelty of this police state instrument and I cannot see how a 
healthy democracy can grow up while it exists 

We have always accepted—I would emphasize this and I 
repeat it now—that the friendliest relations should exist be- 
tween Russia and the states on the Russian frontier, indeed 
not only on the frontier, we want these friendly relations 
with everybody. It is madness to think of anything else if we 
are ever to have peace... 

We have always wanted the widest conception of Europe, 
including of course Russia. It is not a new idea. The idea of 
closer relationship between the countries of Western Europe 
first arose during the war and in the days of the coalition— 
it was discussed already in 1944—there was talk between my 
predecessor and the Russian Government about a Western 
association. His Majesty’s Government at that time indicated 
to the Soviet Government that they would put the establish- 
ment of a world organization first on their list. In any case 
they proposed to rely on the Anglo-Soviet alliance for the 
purpose of containing Germany and eventually there might 
be similar arrangements between France and Great Britain 
and France and the Soviet Union for this purpose. That was 
in 1944... 

Anything His Majesty’s Government does now in this mat- 
ter will not be directed against the Soviet Union or any other 
country, but we are entitled to organize the kindred souls of 
the West just as they organize their kindred souls 

In the course of the [Marshall Plan] discussions in Paris 
there came a change as it was decided by the Soviet Union 
(and I have very good grounds for accepting this) that rather 
than risk the generosity of the U.S. penetrating Eastern Eu- 
rope and Europe itself joining in a great co-operative move- 
ment, the Soviet Union preferred to risk the Western plan or 
Western union, that is to say they risked the creation of a pos- 
sible organism in the West. My further opinion is that they 
thought they could wreck or intimidate Western Europe by po- 
litical upsets, economic chaos, and even revolutionary methods. 

What Mr. Molotov [Soviet Foreign Minister] said at Paris 
to Mr. Bidault [French Foreign Minister] and myself on the 
last day when we were there was that if we proceeded with 
this plan it would be bad for both of us, particularly for 
France... 

I must say this is rather unpalatable for me to have to do, 
but I suggest the world will never get right unless the thing 
is seen in all its nakedness and probably we will get on a 
better footing then. 

As I have already said, it is no secret that Mr. Molotov 
threatened both ourselves and France that we would have 
to look out for these squalls if we went on with the European 
Recovery Program. My answer to him, not boastfully but 
quietly, was that Great Britain had been accustomed to threats 
and that we should face them and that they would not move 
us from doing what we believed to be right. We have not, 
nor has France or any of the other nations who assembled in 
Paris, deviated from that course. The best evidence that what 
I am saying is correct . . . is that the Cominform came into 
existence very quickly . . . It has been clearly stated that the 
object of that body and of Soviet and Communist policy is 
to prevent the European Recovery Program succeeding. I do 
not object to them coming to that conclusion but because they 
came to that conclusion, I do not see why I should be a party 
to keeping Europe in chaos and starvation .. . 

The fact is that there have been great political strikes in 
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France. Who disputes that they are behind them? The inten- 
tion of the Soviets was to anticipate the interim aid from 
America so that by the loss of production at home American 
aid would be nullified. That is not the way to express love 
of one’s country and one’s own people . . . 

Now we have to face a new situation. In this it is impossible 
to move as quickly as we would wish. We are dealing with 
nations which are free to take their own decisions. It is easy 
enough to draw up a blueprint for a united Western Europe 
and to construct neat-looking plans on paper. While I do not 
wish to discourage the work done by voluntary political 

organizations in advocating ambitious schemes for European 
recovery, I must say that it is a much slower and harder job 
to work out a practical program which takes irfto account the 
realities which face us, and I am afraid that it will have to 
be done a step at a time. 

But surely all those developments which I have been de- 
scribing point to the conclusion that the free nations of West- 
ern Europe must now draw closely together. How much 
these countries have in common! Our sacrifices in the war, our 
hatred of injustice and oppression, our party democracy, our 
striving for economic rights and our conception and love of 
liberty are common among us all. Our British approach .. . 
is based on principles which also appeal deeply to the over- 
whelming mass of the peoples of Western Europe. 

I believe the time is ripe for a consolidation of Western 
Europe. First in this context we think of the people of France. 
Like all old friends we have our differences from time to time, 
but I doubt whether ever before in our history there has been 
so much underlying good will and respect between the two 
peoples as now. 

We have a firm basis of co-operation in the Treaty of Dun- 
kerque, we are partners in the European Recovery Program, 
and I would also remind the House of the useful and practical 
work being done by the Anglo-French Economic Committee. 
Through this Committee we have already succeeded in help- 
ing one another in our economic difficulties, though at first, 
to tell the truth, neither of us had very much with which to 
help the other. But it was useful and the work it did was useful 
at a very critical moment. 

We are not now proposing a formal political union with 
France, as has sometimes been suggested, but we shall main- 
tain the closest possible contact and work for ever closer unity 
between the two nations. 

The time has come to find ways and means of developing 
our relations with the Benelux countries [Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg]. I mean to begin talks with those 
countries in close accord with our French allies. I have to in- 
form the House that yesterday our representatives in Brussels, 
The Hague and Luxembourg were instructed to propose such 
talks in concert with their French colleagues .. . 

We shall have to consider the question of associating other 
historic members of the European civilization, including the 
new Italy, in this great conception. Their eventual participa- 
tion is of course no less important than that of countries with 
which, if only for geographical reasons, we must deal first. 
We are thinking now of Western Europe as a unit... 

Our formal relations with the various countries may differ, 
but between all there should be an effective understanding, 
bound together by common ideals for which the Western 
powers have twice in one generation shed their blood. If we 
are to preserve peace and our own safety at the same time, 
we can only do so by the mobilization of such a moral and 
material force as will create confidence and energy in the West 
and inspire respect elsewhere, and this means that Britain 
cannot stand outside Europe and regard her problems as 
quite separate from those of her European neighbors . . . 

Now I want to say a word about the United States, which 
seems to be a sort of bogey in the minds of a good many 
people. Everybody has the idea that the United States has a 
great fund of dollars which it is trying to hurl at everybody 
for some ulterior motive. All I can say is that if anybody fol- 
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lows the hearings in Congress to try to get these appropria. 
tions, I do not think they bear that interpretation. They are 
a democratic country trying to look where they are going and 
what responsibilities they are undertaking . . . 

Neither can I see anything wrong in America insisting tha 
the nations of Europe should do everything in their power ty 
put their house in order as a condition of American aid. If y, 
are to look for hidden political motives, then I detect them 
much more clearly behind the attempt to sabotage the Paris 
Conference than behind the great Marshall offer... 

Despite all the artificial barriers set up and the propa. 
ganda blared out, which no doubt will increase after this 
debate, we shall pursue a course which will seek to reunite 
Europe. If the present division of Europe continues it wil 
be by the act and the will of the Soviet Government, by; 
such a division would be inconsistent with the statements 
of the highest Soviet authorities and of [Premier] Stalip 
himself. He told Mr. Stassen in Moscow, last April, that fo; 
collaboration it is not requisite that people should have an 
identical system. 

We have always tried and we are still trying to co-operat 
with the peoples of Eastern Europe on this basis, although 
the activities of the Cominform, like those of its predecessor 
the Comintern, afford the greatest hindrance to mutual cop- 
fidence and understanding. However, we shall not be diverted 
by threats of propaganda or fifth-column methods from our 
aim of uniting by trade, social, cultural, and all other contacts 
those nations of Europe and of the world who are ready and 
able to co-operate . . . This is the object and purpose that 
His Majesty’s Government, of which I am the instrument, 
seeks to promote in dealing with other countries. 





(Following are excerpts from Mr. Churchill’s speech 
in the House of Commons on Jan. 23, 1948.) 


N THE WHOLE, the Government has maintained continuity 
O in foreign policy with that pursued under the National 
Coalition Government of which I was head and of which Mr. 
[Anthony] Eden was Foreign Secretary. 

We have, therefore, tried to give them all possible help and 


thus keep the foreign policy of Britain outside the area of 














party politics. 

In Greece, the Government has pursued exactly the same 
policy. Not only has this policy been carried through with 
persistence and perseverance by this country but it has now 
received the active and growing support of the United States, 
who have relieved us of a large part of the burden and respon- 
sibility which we were finding it hard to bear. 

I must congratulate the Foreign Secretary on being able 
to make his will effective and procure the support and acqui- 
escence of the Socialist Government for a clear and steady 
policy to prevent the vast majority of the people of Greece 
being conquered and enslaved by a Communist minority 
steeped in bloodshed and crime and aided and fomented by 
Communist intrigue and incursions from Albania and Bul- 
garia, inspired by Soviet Russia. 

I am also very glad to see that a great change has taken 


place in American opinion on this subject. Four years ago the FF 


views which we held so strongly about Greece and the action 
we took in consequence were the subject of widespread dis- 
approval throughout the United States. 

My hope is that, having put their hands to the plow, the 
United States will not look back and Greece will be allowed 
and enabled to settle its affairs in accordance with the freel) 
expressed wishes of a majority of the people and that it will 
not be reduced to another Communist-ridden policy such as 
has been set up against the will of their peoples behind what 


has come to be called the iron curtain. z 


I cannot help also feeling content to see not only the British 
but also the American Government has adopted to a very 
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large extent the views which I expressed at Fulton (Mo.) 
nearly two years ago and have indeed in many ways gone 
far beyond. 

In another sphere events also are moving along lines which 
I have earnestly desired. It is a year now since I spoke at 
Jurich. There I pleaded for the ideal and objective of a 
United Europe and later we formed a committee of all parties 
in this country. 

We welcome everything that was said by the Foreign Secre- 
tary yesterday about the more intimate relations we are having 
with France, also with what are called the Benelux countries, 
and I presume with Switzerland, if she would wish, and also, 
[am glad to hear, with Italy. We give our true support to this 
policy. WP 

We are told there should be a European association of 
Socialists for Socialist parties. Nothing could be more unwise 


or more reactionary than that. Once you try to do it you put 


yourself on the same level as those trying to make a united 
Communist movement . . . Let us try and keep the idea of 
a united Europe above party divisions. 

I am often asked, “Will there be a war?” It is a question 
[have often asked myself. Can you wonder that this intrudes 
itself when the Lord President of the Council [Herbert Mor- 
rison] speaks as he did ten days ago of the risk of war with 
Russia and of the availability and if necessary, readiness, of 
large armed forces to prevent an outbreak of violence; and 
while the Prime Minister says—and I agree—“Soviet Commu- 
nism pursues a policy of imperialism in’a new form, ideo- 
logical, economic and strategic, which threatens the welfare 
and way of life of the other nations of Europe.” 

When I spoke at Fulton I said I did not believe the Soviet 
Government wanted war, but the fruits of war. I overwhelm- 
ingly hope and pray that the view I then expressed is still 
correct. I cannot tell, I should not blame His Maijesty’s 
Government if, even with all the information at their disposal, 
they were also not able to come to a definite conclusion. 

The Soviet Government have not used their overwhelming 
military power in Europe to march westward to the North 
Sea channel or the Atlantic Ocean. Nevertheless, it is com- 
mon ground among all parties that the situation has deteri- 
orated, especially in the last six months. 

Indeed, is it not odd that this ugly question should still 
force itself upon us? Will there be war? 

I will only venture now to say there seems to be a very 
real danger in going on, in drifting too long, and I believe 
that the best chance of preventing war is to bring matters to 
a head and come to a settlement with the Soviet Government 
before it is too late. 

The best chance of avoiding war is, in accord with the 
other Western democracies, to bring matters to a head with 
the Soviet Government and to arrive at a lasting settlement. 

It is idle to reason or argue with the Communists. It is, 
however, possible to deal with them on a realistic basis, and 
in my experience they will keep their bargain as long as it is 
in their interest to do so, which in this matter may be for 
a long time once things are settled. 

When this Parliament first assembled I said that possession 
of the atomic bomb would give three or four years’ breathing 
space. Perhaps it may be more than that, but more than two 
of those years have already gone. 

I cannot think that any serious discussion which it may be 

necessary to have with the Soviet Government would be more 
likely to reach a favorable conclusion if we wait until they 
have got it, too. You may be absolutely sure that the present 
situation cannot last. 
_ The Foreign Secretary spoke yesterday of the Russian fron- 
tier line which runs from Stettin to Trieste. .. . He also men- 
tioned the Elbe, and who can ever believe that there will be 
permanent peace in Europe or in the world while the frontiers 
of Asia rests upon the Elbe? 

But now this line runs farther south along the Adriatic 
shore and there is actual fighting going on in Greece. to de- 
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.--On Dealing With Russia 


It is idle to reason or argue with the 
Communists. It is, however, possible to 
deal with them on a realistic basis, and in 
my experience they will keep their bargain 
as long as it is in their interest to do so... 
The best chance of avoiding war is, in 
accord with the Western democracies, to 
bring matters to a head with the Soviet 
Government .. . 


—From speech by Winston Churchill in the House 
of Commons, London, Jan. 23, 1948. 














cide whether it shall curl around Athens and so on to the 
Dardanelles and Turkey. 

There can be no doubt in our minds that this is highly dan- 
gerous and cannot endure. It is not only here in Europe that 
there are these iron curtains and points of actual collision. In 
China and Korea there are all kinds of difficulties which we 
find it baffling to measure. 

There is also the Middle East; there are very grave dangers 
in letting everything run on and pile up until something 
happens. Then it passes all of a sudden out of your control. 
I believe it right to say that the best chance of avoiding war is, 
in accord with the Western democracies, to bring matters to 
a head with the Soviet Government and by formal diplomatic 
processes, with all their privacy and gravity, to arrive at a 
lasting settlement. 

Even this measure would not guarantee war would not 
come, but I believe it would give the best chance of prevent- 
ing it, and if it came we should have the best chance of com- 
ing out of it alive. 





—Official British 
MR. CHURCHILL AT THE RHINE IN 1945 
‘Keep the idea of a united Europe above party divisions” 
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Whispers. 





Pressure for Palestine-Policy Shift . . . U.S. Scrutiny 
Of Soviet Propaganda . . . Emperor Hirohito to Quit? 


President Truman decided to let out 
Marriner S. Eccles as Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board to appease 
bankers. That is part of it. Mr. Tru- 
man, in addition, was miffed when 
Mr. Eccles told Congress that the 
President’s plans for price, wage and 
other revived controls would deal 
only with the effects of inflation, but 
would not deal with the basic causes 
of inflation, which lie in the supply 
of money. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman now is sold on the idea 
that nothing serious should be done 
by Government to bring inflation un- 
der control prior to the November 
elections. Inflation control involves an 
effort to control the supply of money. 
If effective, it might cause a setback 
that could influence the election out- 
come. 


xk * 


Marriner Eccles agreed to stay on in 
a secondary role with the Federal Re- 
serve Board so that he could continue 
to keep an eye on credit policies. By 
staying on, Mr. Eccles is in a position 
to step out with a flourish later in the 
year if nothing much is done to con- 
trol expansion of bank credit. 


x *k * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is getting set to release a letter 
comparable to that of General of the 
Army Dwight Eisenhower explaining 
that he could not accept the Republi- 
can presidential nomination if offered. 
It has become clear that professional 
politicians, who usually control po- 
litical parties, are not in a mood to 
nominate a military man. 


xk * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State 
and wartime Army Staff Chief, had a 
hand in advice to General Eisenhower 
that resulted in his letter definitely 
withdrawing from the contest for the 
Republican nomination. Secretary 
Marshall feels that this isn’t the time 
for too many professional soldiers to 
be seeking jobs that civilians usually 
hold. 
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Harold Stassen decided to go into the 
Ohio presidential-preference primary 
in opposition to Ohio’s Senator Rob- 
ert Taft to make it clear that he had 
no deal with Senator Taft to accept 
second place on a Republican ticket. 
Mr. Stassen is out for first place or 
nothing in 1948. 


x *k *& 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg is inherit- 
ing the full job of selling the Marshall 
Plan for European aid. State Depart- 
ment officials, after bumping into re- 
sistance, are inclined to retire to the 
side lines to let the Republican Sen- 
ator carry the ball in the Senate. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is under intense and 
Srowing pressure from military offi- 
cials and the State Department to get 
U.S. off the spot on Palestine. U.S. 
support for partition of Palestine is 
resulting in growing difficulty over 
production and acquisition of Middle 
Eastern oil, which Arab states control, 
in spite of White House assurances 
that no trouble would develop. 


xk * 


The President is giving assurances 
that U.S. troops will not be sent to 
Palestine to maintain order when the 
British pull out in a few months. Any 
troops from U.S. will be part of a 
United Nations force, if one is raised. 
Jews at present are losing in a war of 
attrition. 


xk * 


Plans still call for dispatch of im- 
portant U.S. Army and Marine forces 
to Greece if the situation in that coun- 
try goes from bad to worse, as it seems 
to be doing. 


x KR 


George Allen, new Assistant Secretary 
of State, is in Moscow making a quiet 
study of Russia’s propaganda meth- 
ods. What he is looking for is a 
formula that can be used to make 
“Voice of America” broadcasts a 
more formidable weapon in the prop- 
aganda warfare between U.S. and 
Russia. 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s wartim, 
Prime Minister, is warning that a way 
must be found to strike a deal with 
Russia before too long or war wiff 
come sooner than many peop 

realize. ; 


xk * 


High U.S. officials, secretly, ap 
cheering the French action to devalyg 
the franc on the ground that 
move is in the direction of a free 
operating, instead of a socialized and 
managed economy. It is in line with 
U.S. policy of favoring a free market 
as the central control in the economic 
system. 


x * * 


General Lucius D. Clay, in a secref 
Big Four session, outlined plans i 
Russia for revaluation of the Germ 
mark. If Russians do not accept thé 
plan for currency reform, with print- 
ing of currency confined to U.S. and 
British zones, then U.S. and Britain 
will go ahead with the plan in th 
early spring. 


xk 


Officials of the World Bank and Mon- 
etary Fund are having to sit pretty 
much on the side lines while the world 
is in process of an adjustment that 
these institutions were expected to 
help. Problems turned out to be bigs 
ger than postwar planners had & 
pected when building financial inst 
tutions to handle those problems, 


xk 


Emperor Hirohito wants to abdicatt 
the Japanese throne as soon a4 
peace treaty is signed. Japanese poli 
ticians already are speculating 
he will be succeeded by his young 
brother, Prince Takamatsu, as regent. 
Hirohito, however, is being built 
by U.S. as the one that this countt 
would like to sit at the head of a pa 
war Japanese state. 


x *k * 


U.S. military planners envision 
whole string of air bases along 
Mediterranean coast of Africa and 
tending across to the Persian @ 
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